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Ta/j  month  in 

51  MEDICAL 

JOURNALS 


CANCO  begins  a  program  of  wide  interest 


to  the  canning  industry 


IN  the  May  issues  of  medical  and  dental 
journals  will  begin  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  efforts  on  behalf 
of  canned  foods  so  far  undertaken — the 
first  sustained  campaign  to  put  before  the 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  health  officers 
of  America  the  scientific  facts  about  this 
great  class  of  foods.  Each  month,  in  a  series 


of  authoritative  statements,  some  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  canned  food  knowledge  will 
be  published  in  51  journals  —  magazines 
which  in  the  aggregate  have  a  circulation 
of  over  600,000 — comprising  what  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
list  of  medical  and  dental  magazines  ever 
used  for  any  product  or  class  of  products. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


Used  by  leadins  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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M  THE  SATURMY 
EVENING 


Ihese  first  three  full  page  adver- 
tisements  of  Continental's  1935 
^^001^001^^  Canned  Foods  campaign,  continu- 
ing  the  theme  of  last  year's  series, 
have  boosted  the  total  number  of  educational  messages 
to  fifty-five  million.  Colorful  advertisements  like  these, 
appearing  throughout  1935,  will  continue  Continental's 
crusade  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  American  women  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  goodness  and  quality  of  food 
packed  in  cans. 


May  20, 1935 
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EDITORIALS 

A  NOTHER  CONVENTION  CALL— Recently  it  was 
announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
/  \  National  Canners  Association,  together  with 

the  officers  of  the  State  and  local  associations,  would 
meet  in  Washington  in  June,  to  consider  the  many 
important  matters  now  confronting  the  industry;  but 
evidently  events  are  even  more  important  than  first 
thought,  and  now  all  canners  are  invited  to  come  to 
Washington  on  May  22nd  and  23rd,  for  a  big  pow-wow. 

While  undoubtedly  you  have  received  the  N.  C.  A. 
letter  to  this  effect,  dated  May  11th,  we  reproduce  it 
herewith  that  you  may  know  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  this  second  convention  within  the  year.  The  letter 
in  full  follows : 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  11,  1935. 

To  All  Canners : 

Congress  at  an  early  date  will  make  far-reaching 
decisions  regarding  the  continuation  of-  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  which  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  canning  code  is  to  continue.  It 
will  also  determine  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
great  increase  in  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  license  canners  and  other  pro¬ 
cessors,  sought  by  the  administration  in  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  Other  important  legislation  pending 
includes  the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Bill,  the  Cope¬ 
land  Bill,  and  the  Social  Security  Bill.  There  are 
also  questions  connected  with  claims  against  can¬ 
ners  for  sugar  processing  taxes. 

In  order  to  provide  an  industry  forum  at  which 
all  canners  may  have  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  President  Howard  A.  Orr  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  is  inviting  all  canners  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  to  meet  with  the  Association’s 
Board  of  Directors  and  Administrative  Council  at 
the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington  on  May  22nd  and 
23rd.  Full  opportunity  for  discussion  will  be  af¬ 
forded  to  everyone  present. 

It  has  become  evident  that  Congress  is  so  del¬ 
uged  with  telegrams  and  letters  that  such  com¬ 
munications  are  no  longer  an  effective  method  for 
presenting  your  views.  You  may  therefore  wish, 
while  here,  to  acquaint  your  Representatives  and 
Senators  personally  with  your  views  on  pending 
legislation.  It  is  suggested  that  if  you  desire  to 
do  so,  you  arrange  in  advance  for  conferences  as 
these  men  are  extremely  busy. 


Obviously  the  Association  can  not  pay  traveling 
expenses  of  all  members  of  the  industry  for  such 
a  meeting,  but  each  local  association  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  send  not  more  than  two  official  delegates 
at  the  expense  of  the  N.  C.  A. 

This  meeting  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
entire  industry  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  advise 
this  office  promptly  that  you  will  attend.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crowded  condition  of  Washington 
hotels  it  is  desirable  that  individual  canners  make 
their  own  reservations  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 
This  office  will  so  far  as  possible  assist  in  arranging 
reservations. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  add  to  this,  except  that 
usual  convention  procedure  has  been  followed,  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  railroads  consent  to  the  special  rate  plan,  on 
certificate.  You  have  that  also  and  can  use  it  with 
your  local  ticket  agent  in  buying  your  ticket,  if  you 
decide  to  attend  this  convention.  But  it  is  possible  to 
take  out  of  the  above  announcement  the  intimation 
that  the  canners  have  decided  to  march  in  a  body  upon 
Congress  to  secure  what  they  want,  rather  than  to 
resort  to  the  wires  and  letters  which  have  outrun  their 
usefulness,  apparently.  We  do  not  say  that  this  will 
be  done,  nor  that  it  is  intended,  nor  that  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  done.  Coxey  and  his  army  began  this 
sort  of  thing;  the  Bonus  boys  took  it  up  and  now  the 
embattled  farmers  are  in  Washington  by  the  thous¬ 
ands.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  our  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  when  such  resorts  to  intimidation  are  attempted. 

«  ♦  • 

As  a  side  light  on  this  whole  question  we  might 
quote  a  brief  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  May  13th: 

AGREEMENTS  BECOMING  UNPOPULAR 
One  of  the  signs  of  recovery,  according  to  some  business 
men,  is  the  growing  opposition  to  such  things  as  the  NRA 
and  to  AAA.  It  is  becoming  noticeable  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  spots,  at  least.  Packers  of  Bartlett  pears  in  the 
Northwest  as  well  as  those  in  California  did  not  like  the 
proposed  marketing  agreement  at  all  and  they  feel  that 
their  branch  of  the  industry  can  struggle  through  the 
coming  year  better  without  such  an  agreement.  Recently, 
also,  packers  of  red  sour  cherries  in  New  York  State  and 
Michigan  met  to  discuss  a  marketing  agreement.  Sentiment 
in  both  sections  was  opposed  to  it.  Another  effort  to  reach 
a  marketing  agreement  has  been  made  in  the  loganberry 
packing  business  but  canners  and  growers,  at  last  accounts, 
were  pretty  widely  separated  in  their  views.  The  pro> 
posed  wine  grape  agreement  has  been  completely  abandoned. 
While  some  sort  of  control  may  be  set  over  cling  peaches  in 
California,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  as  yet  just  what  form 
this  will  take.  Recent  advices  reaching  here  indicate  that, 
perhaps,  no  definite  limit  on  the  size  of  the  pack  may  be 
placed  after  all. 
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The  reason  for  these  disagreements  seems  to  come  largely 
from  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  the  New  Deal 
has  placed  the  packing  industry.  The  AAA  has  concerned 
itself  only  with  fixed  minima  to  growers.  The  NRA  has 
seen  to  it  that  labor  will  work  a  certain  number  of  hours 
at  so  much  and  no  less.  These  fixed  charges,  of  course,  work 
against  smaller  packers  who  buy  most,  if  not  all,  their  crops 
from  growers  and  then  try  to  compete  with  larger  plants 
more  efficiently  equipped  and  often  owning  a  large  acreage. 

In  addition,  too,  packers  under  this  new  set-up  do  the 
speculating.  They  know  what  their  costs  are;  they  gamble 
on  what  their  selling  prices  will  be.  When  they  come  in 
with  what  seems  like  high  prices,  distributors  tell  them 
they  cannot  move  merchandise  into  consumption  beyond  the 
capacity  of  consumers  to  pay.  This,  of  course,  is  true. 
Then  there  follows  a  period  of  waiting  to  see  if  competition 
for  markets  among  canners  will  establish  a  better  price.  In 
any  event,  futures  are  covered  gingerly  if  at  all.  The 
packer’s  capital  is  in  his  cans.  The  growers  have  gotten 
theirs.  So  has  factory  labor.  It  seems  that  everybody  gets 
a  guarantee  against  declines  except  the  packer.  That’s 
probably  what  makes  agreements  disagreeable. 

♦  ♦  » 

The  aggravation  must  be  great — and  of  course  it  is — 
to  make  our  always  smiling,  good-natured,  polite  Presi¬ 
dent  turn  upon  his  detractors  and  call  them  liars,  as 
he  did  this  week.  This  was  not  an  outburst  against 
criticism;  it  was  a  straight-arm  jolt  to  the  chins  of 
a  lot  of  big  fellows,  who  know  better,  but  who  deliber¬ 
ately  misrepresent,  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the 
public,  and  for  their  own  selfish,  greedy  designs.  One 
does  not  have  to  agree  with  all  that  the  President  pro¬ 
poses,  or  tries  to  do,  and  he  is  not  offended  by  that 
difference  in  opinion.  It  is  the  damnable  Pharasees 
who  deliberately  and  continually  strive  to  twist  and 
turn  his  every  act  into  the  appearance  of  bad  and  sin¬ 
ister  designs  who  make  him  angry.  And  he  has  good 
example  in  our  Savior  who  likewise  called  these  same 
kind,  liars  and  hypocrites.  The  horde  of  snapping 
Pommeranians  constantly  at  his  heels  do  not  bother 
him,  except  perhaps  when  they  happen  to  be  column¬ 
ists  or  reporters  who  yap  to  their  public  “he  calls  all 
his  critics  liars” ;  but  what  “gets  his  goat”  is  for  great 
business  organizations,  controlled  as  they  are  by  small 
cliques  of  what  President  Wilson  called  stubborn  men, 
who  make  it  appear  that  they  represent  the  vast  busi¬ 
ness  interests  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  when 
in  fact,  as  we  all  know,  these  bodies  are  invariably  con¬ 
trolled  by  less  than  a  half  dozen  men.  He  knows  that, 
too,  and  told  them  so  plainly;  but  that  does  not  stop 
them.  They  set  about  to  prove  their  positions,  as  re¬ 
cently  in  the  matter  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
through  the  pages  of  The  United  States  Neivs.  Of 
course  the  membership  is  widespread,  and  most  of  it 
little-fellows;  but  who  controls  its  every  action?  Just 
a  small  clique.  It  is  always  so. 

There  have  been  some  severe  jolts  given  these  stub¬ 
born  men  this  past  week.  Secretary  Morganthau 
showed  our  dollar  to  be  the  soundest  in  the  world; 
they  have  been  crying  for  sound  money.  Were  they 
satisfied?  No,  they  say  now  they  do  not  want  sound 
dollars ;  they  are  afraid  of  inflation !  He  also  told  them 
that  the  Government  could  better  afford  to  pay  the 
soldiers’  bonus,  if  it  must  be  paid,  in  treasury  notes 
rather  than  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  it.  And  again  they 
cried  inflation.  What  is  the  difference  in  these  two 
ways?  On  the  bonds,  if  issued  at  only  3  per  cent,  two 
billion  dollars  of  them  would  force  payment  of  $60,000,- 
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000  interest  per  year ;  whereas  if  paid  in  money  (Treas¬ 
ury  instead  of  National  or  other  bank  notes  as  would 
be  furnished  in  exchange  for  the  bonds)  there  would 
be  no  interest  paid;  and  there  would  be  just  the  same 
Government  backing  to  these  Treasury  notes  as  there 
would  be  to  the  bonds!  Just  the  same  amount  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  indebtedness,  but  with  no  interest.  And  these 
kickers  know  this;  but  they  want  the  sixty  million 
interest  per  year.  That  is  a  sample. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ADOPTS  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  Special  Bulletin 

May  13,  1935. 

OUR  Association  has  secured  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  Reemployment  Service  to  assist  you 
in  obtaining  the  workers  you  will  need  for  the 
rush  periods  during  this  packing  season.  Since  the 
volume  of  work  in  your  plant  is  largely  governed  by 
the  weather  and  at  peak  periods  extra  labor  is  needed 
on  short  notice,  the  N.  R.  S.  has  agreed  to: 

1.  Register  all  male  and  female  workers  in  the  can¬ 
ning  districts  of  the  State  who  state  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  in  the  canning  factories. 

2.  Press  releases  will  be  issued  to  attract  applicants. 

3.  Lists  will  be  compiled  after  interviews  and  regis¬ 
trations  are  made  and  furnished  to  the  canners 
in  their  respective  districts. 

4.  Each  applicant  will  be  furnished  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  card  by  N.  R.  S.  and  upon  call  for  work 
by  the  canner,  the  card  will  be  presented  and  then 
returned  by  the  canner  to  the  local  office  of  N.  R. 

S. 

You  are  under  no  obligation  to  hire  any  worker  who 
does  not  meet  with  your  requirements.  You  will  have 
at  your  disposal,  a  list  of  all  persons  in  your  community 
who  have  indicated  their  willingness  and  availability 
to  work  in  your  plant  when  needed  by  you  and  to  be 
called  by  you.  To  make  the  lists  complete,  you  should 
advise  all  applicants  who  come  directly  to  you  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  local  office  of  N.  R.  S. 

Avail  yourself  of  this  service.  You  will  find  it  a  big 
help  to  you  at  those  times  particularly  when  you  need 
more  help  on  short  notice.  It  has  been  made  possible 
for  you  through  the  efforts  of  your  Association  and  the 
cooperation  of  N.  R.  S. 

This  service  is  without  cost  to  you.  Use  it ! 
PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION. 

W.  A.  Free,  Secretary. 
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PEA  MACHINERY 


SPLIT  LOAD  GRADER 

The  only  grader  that  splits  the 
load  then  regrades,  (a  special 
patented  Feature).  The  small¬ 
er  sizes  are  graded  out  First, 
then  the  larger  sizes  are  re¬ 
graded  For  the  smaller  sizes, 
and  [Finally  graded  For  their 
own  respective  sizes. 


SPLIT  LOAD  GRADER 


MODERNIZE 

NEW- WAY 


BLANCHER 


The  only  Blancher  which  auto¬ 
matically  skims  the  surface  of 
the  blanching  lOafer at  4  minute 
intervals,  (special  patented 
Feature)  thereby  leaving  the 
blanching  water  clean. 


LABELERS  and  CASERS 


ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 


C— 1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C-10,  No.  10  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M— H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 


SPLIT  REMOVER  WASHER 


The  only  washer  that  hydraulically  re¬ 
moves  skins  and  splits  From  peas,  over  a 
special  rod  wire  rotary  reel.  Removable 
drawer  screens  catch  the  debris  (a  check 
on  what  it  removes). 


Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.l-England. 


SPLIT  REMOVER  WASHER 


_Artistic 

lAMLS 


ELEVATORS 

Gooseneck  type,  built  many 
styles  in  two  widths,  1 2"  & 
16"  wide  continuous  buckets 
either  perForated  or  solid. 


ELEVATDRS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE  ; 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


PICKING  TABLES 

All  steel  Frame,  supplied  with 
self  cleaning  v/hUe  rubber  belts, 
any  width,  any  length,  any 
height  oFf  Floor.  Feed  hopper 
and  waste  trough  standard 
equipment. 


ALSO: 

QUALITY  SEPARATORS 
COLOSSUS  GRADERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
STORAGE  HOPPERS 
FIELD  BOXES 
COOK  ROOM  EQUIP- 
MENT 

BRINE  TANKS 
ETC. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  GO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


CANNING^  MACHINEKY 

Single  Unit  wJt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Exerpts  from 

New  York  Canners  School 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  March  5th  and  6th,  1935 


THE  CONDITION  OF  SEED  STOCKS  FOR  1935 

By  M.  T.  Munn 

Seed  Testing  Laboratory,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

CANNERS  who  in  any  way  have  to  do  with  seed 
stocks  should  realize  that  three  successive  dry 
seasons  in  many  of  the  seed  growing  regions 
have  seriously  affected  the  supply.  Some  lines  are 
very  short  and  some  are  impossible  to  deliver.  Some 
buyers  learned  this  early  and  purchased  early  last  fall. 

Of  the  kinds  now  being  delivered  probably  canning 
beets  show  the  lowest  average  germination,  sweet  corn 
is  next  with  beans  and  pea  seed  averaging  often  not 
much  above  90  with  many  excellent  stocks  below.  While 
germination  is  often  a  secondary  feature  to  strain  or 
variety  it  is  evident  that  in  some  instances  seed  with 
a  germination  slightly  lower  than  the  usual  expected 
will  have  to  be  used  this  year. 

Two  changes  in  the  seed  law  are  of  great  importance 
to  canners  who  either  buy  or  sell  seed.  The  new  law 
now  requires  that  every  container  of  these  seeds  must 
bear  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  germination  to¬ 
gether  with  the  year  in  which  the  test  was  made. 
Canners  who  sell  or  resell  seed  should  see  to  it  that 
this  necessary  information  is  on  every  bag.  The 
accompanying  tag  shows  the  information  now  required 
on  each  container. 

Peas 

Advancer 

Germination  92%,  1935 
Best  Ever  Seed  Co. 

Anywhere,  N.  Y. 

Canners  who  buy  seed  should  see  to  it  that  they  get 
such  information  and  the  source  of  the  seed  should 
guarantee  that  it  is  approximately  correct  and  should 
stand  responsible  for  its  accuracy.  In  this  way  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  continually  testing  and  retesting 
the  same  stock  of  seed.  Another  important  provision 
is  that  misrepresentations  are  prohibited.  Thus  the 
kind  of  seed  and  the  variety  name  as  given  must  be 
accurate  as  also  must  any  other  term  used  such  as 
“rust-proof”,  “disease-free”,  “treated”,  etc.  Most  of 
the  real  seed  growers  or  seedsmen  have  consistently 
supported  such  a  regulation  and  are  now  delivering 
dependable  goods.  Studies  and  comparisons  with  other 
states  show  that  New  York  State  is  getting  the 
“cream  of  the  crop”  as  far  as  seeds  are  concerned. 

Three  Years  of  Tomato  Club  Work 

By  Mark  E.  Simon 

1.  The  improvement  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
growers  is  the  most  outstanding  result.  Now  growers 
have  definite  information  as  to  who  were  successful 


producers,  their  tonnage  per  acre  and  a  close  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  price  per  ton.  They  know,  therefore,  who 
had  a  profitable  year — it  tends  to  keep  the  poor 
grower  in  the  background.  This  same  low  producer 
knows  that  his  low  yield  is  caused  by  a  factor  or  causes 
definitely  not  the  fault  of  the  company  as  all  growers 
received  the  same  plants,  had  same  grading  require¬ 
ments,  etc. 

2.  The  improvement  in  quality  of  delivered  fruit  is 
an  evident  result.  In  1930  before  club  work  started, 
grading  was  instituted  but  crop  was  received  at  flat 
price  per  ton  ($15.50).  The  crop  for  1930-34  graded 
as  follows : 

$15.50  per  ton — No.  I’s — 41  per  cent;  No.  2’s — 54 
per  cent ;  Culls — 5  per  cent. 

1931  price  $17.00  for  No.  I’s,  $10.00  for  No.  2’s, 
graded  No.  I’s  50  percent;  No.  2’s  47  per  cent  and 
culls  3  per  cent. 

1932  price  $14.00  for  No.  I’s;  $6.00  for  No.  2’s 
graded,  54  per  cent  No.  I’s  and  44  per  cent  No.  2’s  and 
2  per  cent  culls. 

1933  price  $13.00  for  No.  I’s;  $6.00  for  No.  2’s 
graded,  62  per  cent  No.  I’s;  36  per  cent  No.  2’s,  and 
2  per  cent  culls. 

1934  price  $14.00  for  No.  I’s;  $6.00  for  No.  2’s 
graded  67  per  cent  No.  I’s;  31 V2  per  cent  No.  2’s  and 
iy2  per  cent  culls. 

We  feel  a  spread  in  price  is  a  real  factor  in  enforcing 
a  higher  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s. 

3.  The  improvement  in  yield  in  tons  per  acre  is 
hardest  to  demonstrate  owing  to  variations  in  rainfall 
and  physical  factor,  but  an  averaged  four  years — 1927 
to  1930  inclusive  is  7  tons  per  acre.  An  average  of 
yield  including  1931  to  1934  is  9  plus.  This  includes  a 
very  poor  year  1933.  Records  of  weather  show  the 
two  years  1930  and  1933  very  similar  in  all  respects. 
1930  produced  a  yield  of  4.6  tons  per  acre.  With  club 
endeavor  operating  during  1933  we  had  a  yield  of  6.7 
tons  per  acre.  I  feel  that  the  2  tons  per  acre  gain  is  a 
measure  of  two  factors;  (1)  The  influence  of  grading 
on  yields  where  No.  I’s  always  increase  the  total  yield 
and  (2)  the  effects  of  club  extension  work. 

4.  I  feel  club  work  will  result  in  lessening  the  work 
of  signing  up  the  acreage  very  materially.  Our  com¬ 
pany  now  writes  contracts  at  our  offices  during  one 
week.  We  send  out  letters  notifying  former  growers 
of  our  contracting  dates  and  invite  them  to  come  to 
the  office  to  sign  their  contracts.  We  have  signed  up 
the  bulk  of  1,400  acres  within  3  days  and  from  the  list 
of  names  of  new  growers  who  would  desire  acreage  if 
any  remains  over  we  could  easily  sign  up  2,000  acres 
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A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Pickins  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog. 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 
{For  Bulk  Saif) 
PedeMtal  Model  Shown 
Alto  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


ROBINS  RETORT 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stansbury, 
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Pres.  -  Treas. 


Vice-Pres. 


“Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture” 


CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 
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Structural  Changes 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charse,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  Fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
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in  the  same  time.  This  is  another  phase  of  the  im¬ 
proved  attitude  on  part  of  growers. 

5.  We  have  had  some  trouble  of  bootlegging  of 
tomatoes,  but  the  closer  supervision  of  growers  through 
club  work  and  the  method  of  rating  growers  on  their 
delivery  to  determine  prize  winners  has  a  tendency  to 
hold  deliveries  strictly  to  company. 

6.  The  club  scheme  provides  a  cannery  with  a  sincere 
wholesome  method  of  being  of  material  assistance  to 
its  growers  and  of  knowing  definitely  of  growing 
problems.  The  farmer-grower  has  visible  evidence  of 
your  interest  in  the  form  of  the  printed  summaries 
handed  back  to  him.  The  checks  given  to  winning 
growers  furnishes  to  all  a  further  proof  of  the  sincere 
interest  and  buys  more  good  will  than  any  other  equal 
amount  of  cash  expended  in  any  other  manner. 

Note :  Mr.  Simon  had  available  printed  rules  an  plan 
of  their  tomato  club.  Anyone  especially  interested  can 
secure  copies  by  writing  him. 

Progress  With  Pea  Inoculants 


would  show  definitely  whether  or  not  inoculation  is  of 
value  upon  a  particular  soil. 

Can  inoculation  seriously  be  expected  to  save  the 
grower  much  money  if  used  in  place  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer?  If  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  required 
by  a  good  crop  of  peas  is  set  down,  and  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  supplied  by  the  soil  is  subtracted  from  it, 
there  may  remain  a  difference  which  must  be  added 
in  some  way.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
legume  bacteria  can  do  this  more  cheaply  than  fertil¬ 
izer,  especially  since  inoculation  for  peas  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  fifty  or  sixty  cents  an  acre.  Definite  figures, 
however,  cannot  be  given  until  after  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  problem. 

Disease  Control  of  Beets  and  Corn 

By  Charles  Chupp 

EETS — Mosaic  is  common  in  the  Northwest  where 
the  seed  is  grown  but  apparently  the  virus  is  not 
transmitted  through  the  seed  and  therefore  has 
not  become  bothersome  here. 


By  A.  W.  Hofer 

ESULTS  of  commercial  legume  inoculant  tests  for 
the  past  four  years  are  as  follows : 


Number  of 
Commercial 
Cultures  Tested 

Number  of 
Unsatisfactory 
Cultures 

Percentage  of 
Unsatisfactory 
Cultures 

Year 

1931 

15 

7 

47 

1932 

28 

10 

36 

1933 

58 

11 

19 

1934 

75 

8  . 

11 

A  brief  report  was  given  of  progress  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  looking  toward  simultaneous  use  of  red  copper 
oxide,  and  legume  inoculants  on  pea  seed.  Mention  was 
also  made  of  a  contemplated  project  to  discover 
whether  the  nitrogen  requirement  of  the  pea  crop  could 
be  made  up  cheaply  by  inoculation  of  the  seeds. 

Why  is  it  that  inoculation  gives  unfavorable  results 
in  many  cases?  There  are  several  reasons  why  un¬ 
favorable  results  might  occur.  First,  before  the  bac¬ 
teria  can  accomplish  their  work,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  soil  be  well-drained  and  contain  sufficient  lime. 
Second,  the  bacteria  are  known  to  be  definitely  re- 
tarted  in  their  activities  by  too  large  quantities  of 
soluble  soil  nitrogen,  so  that  when  this  element  is  added 
as  fertilizer,  such  effects  might  occur.  Third,  if  the 
bacteria  are  already  present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient 
numbers,  the  addition  of  more  of  them  might  have  no 
effect.  Fourth,  the  inoculum  is  sometimes  improperly 
applied.  The  directions  on  the  label  of  the  container 
must  be  followed.  Fifth,  and  perhaps  of  most  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  fact  that  results  of  inoculation  with  peas 
are  not  often  spectacular,  even  though  the  returns  may 
fully  justify  the  process.  To  fully  measure  the  effect 
of  inoculation  on  a  field,  total  yield  of  the  crop,  sieve 
size  of  the  peas,  nitrogen  content  of  the  peas,  yield  and 
nitrogen  content  of  vines,  and  weight  and  nitrogen 
contents  of  roots  must  be  determined,  and  compared 
with  results  of  similar  determinations  upon  uninocu¬ 
lated  strips.  Careful  investigation  of  this  nature 


A  few  years  ago  beet-girdle,  a  physiological  trouble 
was  present  and  caused  a  terrible  lot  of  injury.  The 
high  temperatures  of  the  soil  resulting  from  the 
drought  brought  on  this  trouble.  A  survey  showed 
that  when  beets  were  planted  just  before  or  after 
showers  the  loss  was  much  less  than  when  the  seed 
was  planted  in  hot  dry  soil.  Furthermore  the  trouble 
was  far  worse  where  almost  mature  rye  was  plowed 
under,  or  where  strawy  manure  was  applied  heavily. 

The  control  measures  apparently  consist  in  having 
plenty  of  well  rotted  humus  in  the  soil,  and  in  other 
ways  endeavor  to  have  a  uniform  moisture  supply. 
Thompson’s  idea  of  shallow  cultivation  could  well  be 
put  into  practice  for  the  conservation  of  soil  water. 

Beet  scab  occasionally  is  a  factor  in  the  high  lime 
areas,  particularly  following  potatoes.  It  generally  is 
considered  that  the  scab  on  both  crops  is  identical,  but 
this  statement  has  not  been  proved  definitely.  The 
same  organisms  may  also  affect  other  root  crops,  as 
shown  in  some  work  I  did  in  New  Jersey  during  1926. 


Crop 

Average  of 
Check 

300  lbs. 
Sulfur 

600  lbs. 
Sulfur 

Potato 

96.2 

89.2 

83.7 

Milan  turnip 

10.6 

5.0 

1.1 

Globe  turnip 

7.6 

3.8 

3.2 

Beets 

43.0 

38.3 

30.0 

Radishes  had  a  trace  of  scab.  Rutabagas,  Kohlrabi, 
parsnip,  chicory,  carrot,  and  salsify  did  not  show  any 
scab  in  these  plots.  The  parsnip,  chicory,  carrots,  and 
salsify  were  dwarfed  in  the  plots  with  600  pounds  of 
sulfur  an  acre.  Beets,  too,  were  not  able  to  stand  much 
sulfur.  Beet  scab  sometimes' can  be  controlled  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  more  alkaline. 

In  some  of  the  mid-western  sections  beets  are  affect¬ 
ed  by  a  Fusarium  wilt  or  yellows.  For  a  time  it  was 
considered  that  the  organism  is  the  same  as  the  one 
affecting  cabbage.  If  this  had  been  true  the  growers 
in  Ontario  County  would  have  been  much  concerned, 
for  the  two  crops  often  are  grown  on  the  same  farm, 
and  in  rotation  with  each  other.  It  now  is  known  that 
although  the  parasite  affecting  beets  looks  like  the  one 
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on  cabbage,  it  does  not  affect  the  latter  crop ;  nor  will 
the  one  on  cabbage  affect  beets.  Therefore  the  one  on 
beets  is  known  as  Fusarium  conglutinans  betae. 

CORN — The  corn  wilt  problem  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds  even  though  during  1934  there  was  very  little 
north  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Neil 
Stevens  that  weather  conditions  during  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  March  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  State 
determines  the  number  of  insect  carriers  in  the  spring 
and  in  turn  the  percentage  of  disease  that  may  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Farther  South,  as  in  Maryland,  the  temperatures 
every  winter  permit  the  overwintering  of  the  flea- 
beetle  and  consequently  the  disease  has  been  so  con¬ 
stantly  present  in  that  State,  that  the  growers  have 
come  to  believe  that  their  soil  and  climate  are  not 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  early  yellow  corn.  They 
have  forgotten  the  original  reason. 

In  New  York  State,  Stevens’  figures  show  that  if  the 
average  mean  temperatures  for  the  three  winter 
months  are  above  average  the  disease  is  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear.  If  these  high  temperatures  persists  two  years 
in  succession  an  epidemic  may  be  expected.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  10  per  cent  below  average,  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  not  appear  unless  infected  seed  is  grown  and 
then  will  not  be  transmitted  in  the  field. 


WEATHER  IN  RELATION  TO  CORN  WILT 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Average  daily  temperature 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

Mean 

Disease 

1932 

+13.1 

+  5.8 

—1.3 

32.7 

much 

1933 

+10.9 

+  4.3 

+  1.9 

32.5 

much 

1934 

+  3.3 

—11.7 

+0.5 

24.2 

none 

1935 

—  2.2 

+  .4 

Average  yearly 

mean  for  three  months 

=  26.8. 

The  above  table  shows  what  the  temperatures  have 
been,  and  their  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
What  will  it  be  in  1935?  It  may  be  possible  to  make 
a  prediction  at  the  end  of  March.  The  entomologists 
have  consented  to  aid  in  hunting  for  the  flea  beetle 
early  in  the  spring.  If  it  is  absent,  the  probability  of 
having  no  disease  present  would  be  much  strengthened. 

jt  jit 

CANNED  SALMON  CODE  BROKERAGE  REGULA¬ 
TION  STAYED 

The  national  industrial  recovery 

BOARD  May  8  announced  it  has  stayed  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Article  VII,  Rule  3,  of  the  code  for  the 
canned  salmon  industry,  until  October  16,  1935.  The 
stayed  rule  prohibits  payment  of  brokerage  to  anyone 
except  sales  representatives,  and  is  intended  to  prevent 
buyers  receiving  brokerage. 

The  stay  becomes  affective  May  26,  unless  good  cause 
to  the  contrary  is  shown.  Objections  or  suggestions 
concerning  the  stay  should  reach  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  Weld  M.  Stevens,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C., 
before  that  date. 

This  stay  was  requested  by  the  code  authority  for 
the  industry  because  the  provision  was  found  to  be 
unenforceable  at  the  present  time.  It  is  expected  that 
some  solution  applicable  to  this  and  other  food  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  found  before  the  expiration  of  the  stay. 
The  order  is  expressly  subject  to  revocation  at  any 
time. 


•  Here’s  evidence  of  the  important  part 
that  gravity  separators  have  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  quality  peas.  You  can  be  certain 
of  a  higher  quality  in  your  pack  by  using 
the  Lewis  Quality  Grader.  It  separates 
by  gravity. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  the  tenderest  peas  from  others 
with  hairline  accuracy.  Simple,  com¬ 
pact,  easily  installed  and  low  priced. 

Let  us  send  you  full  details  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  Lewis  Quality  Grader.  You  should 
also  have  a  copy  of  our  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  new  and  modernized 
machinery  for  the  canning  of  all  food 
products.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  your  free  copy. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  Jor  ALL  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  oj  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  the  Lewis  Qual¬ 
ity  Grader  and  a  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  200. 

Name . - - - 


Firm- 


Address. — 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Condition  of  Conners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Conners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


PEAS 

PENDLETON,  IND.,  May  13,  1935 — Normal  acre¬ 
age  and  yield. 

EASTON,  MD.,  May  14,  1935 — Crop  coming  along 
very  nicely.  Looking  good. 

MELROSE,  MD.,  May  13, 1935 — Condition  good.  If 
weather  conditions  continue,  will  have  a  bumper  crop. 

FAIRMONT,  MINN.,  May  13,  1935 — Practically  all 
planted.  Season  and  crop  normal. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  13, 1935 — Acreage 
88  per  cent. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  13,  1935 — Crop  seeded  early 
and  while  we  have  had  some  damage  from  high  water, 
believe  the  prospect  at  present  is  for  a  normal  yield. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  May  15,  1935 — 20  per  cent 
damage  due  to  excessive  rains. 

URBANA,  OHIO,  May  13,  1935— Good  stand.  Fine 
prospect  for  normal  crop. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  15,  1935— Good  stand. 
Need  sunshine.  Normal  growth  at  this  time. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  13,  1935—140  acres.  Crop 
looks  very  good  and  should  be  40  per  cent  greater  yield 
per  acre  over  1934. 

STANLEY,  WIS.,  May  13,  1935— Started  first 
planting  May  1st.  We  had  three  fair  days;  since  that 
time  we  have  done  no  planting.  Have  had  excessive 
rainfall ;  10  inches  of  snow  and  so  cold  that  no  farming 
of  any  kind  is  going  on.  We  are  curtailing  acreage  on 
account  of  being  two  weeks  late  and  knowing  that  we 
will  have  bunched  crops  to  handle. 

TOMATOES 

PENDLETON,  IND.,  May  13,  1935 — Acreage  large. 
Expect  a  normal  yield. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  13,  1935— Setting  of  plants 
grown  in  the  South  will  be  perhaps  one  week  late  in 
Central  and  Northern  Iowa;  will  probably  begin  May 
20th.  lowa-Nebraska  acreage  in  total  probably  only 
8,000  acres,  of  which  4,500  to  5,000  acres  will  be 
devoted  to  canned  tomatoes.  Crop  prospects  at  this 
date  excellent. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  13, 1935— Acreage 
90  per  cent. 

SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1935— Acreage 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  better  season  than  the  last  two  years. 
We  had  some  difficulty  with  short  crops  caused  by 
weather  conditions,  but  trust  this  will  not  be  the  case 
this  year. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  13,  1935— In  the  past  two 
weeks  have  had  nearly  continuous  rains,  and  our  soil 


has  been  in  such  a  condition  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  set  out  a  single  plant. 

URBANA,  OHIO,  May  13,  1935 — Looks  like  a  late 
planting  season  as  soil  is  very  wet  and  cannot  get  it 
prepared  for  planting. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  15,  1935— Starting  to 
plant  today.  Average  acreage  to  be  planted;  no 
increase. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  S.  C.,  May  11,  1935— Smaller 
acreage  in  this  section.  Drought  last  year  hurt  crop 
very  much  and  farmers  did  not  plant.  Right  in  our 
immediate  section  we  have  had  three  dry  years  in 
succession;  dry  and  cold  weather  are  against  us  this 
season.  Two  weeks  late  now.  Spots  cleaned  up.  Last 
sale  871/2  cents  to  90  cents  for  2’s. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  13,  1935 — 200  acres.  Just 
starting  to  plant.  Growing  conditions  and  water 
supply  looks  good. 

CORN 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  13,  1935 — Acreage  normal, 
both  for  ourselves  and  lowa-Nebraska  territory.  Re¬ 
ported  acreage  for  lowa-Nebraska  is  50,000  acres, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  1934, 
but  is  only  normal  acreage  for  this  territory.  Plant¬ 
ing  just  beginning;  perhaps  one  week  late  because  of 
rain,  cool  weather.  Soil  in  excellent  condition,  with 
plenty  of  moisture.  Conditions  entirely  normal.  Crop 
conditions  in  Iowa  this  spring  could  not  be  better, 
except  that  a  slight  excess  of  moisture  has  delayed 
planting  a  week  or  so. 

FAIRMONT,  MINN.,  May  13,  1935— Just  starting 
to  plant.  Conditions  normal. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  13,  1935— Sweet: 
Acreage  85  per  cent. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  13,  1935 — Because  of  con¬ 
tinuous  rains  has  been  impossible  to  plant.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  going  to  cause  our  corn  to  come  pretty  much 
at  one  time,  and  unless  we  have  some  dry  weather  soon, 
crop  will  be  materially  late  in  the  Middle  West. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  May  15,  1935— Sweet:  Not 
a  grain  planted  in  this  section  and  we  believe  none 
planted  in  Ohio.  Still  raining  and  no  planting  can  be 
done  for  another  week.  Planting  will  be  three  weeks 
late,  provided  we  have  no  more  rain. 

URBANA,  OHIO,  May  13, 1935 — No  planting  before 
May  20th. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  15,  1935— Wet  weather 
has  retarded  planting.  No  increase  in  acreage  over 
last  year. 


{Continued  on  page  26) 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Anew  YORK  state  canner  writes: 

“Recently  I  have  seen  many  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  grocery  stores  offering  various 
premiums  to  purchasers  of  different  articles  in  common  use. 

We  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  money  with  which  to  adver¬ 
tise  our  line,  but  have  been  thinking  about  giving  some 
premium  with  an  item  or  two,  feeling  such  action  would 
help  us  get  initial  distribution.  What  do  you  advise?” 

On  my  desk  I  have  a  handbill  put  out  by  a  national 
chain  grocery  store  in  connection  with  an  anniversary 
sale  heavily  publicized  in  the  newspapers  as  well  as  by 
means  of  extensive  and  expensive  store  advertising. 
It’s  four  page  affair  features  first  of  all  15  pieces  of 
Monax  Tableware  for  98  cents  in  cash  after  $5.00 
worth  of  foods  have  been  purchased.  Coffee  roasters 
have  been  popularizing  this  variety  of  dishes  for  some 
time  and  housewives  are  familiar  with  it.  On  the 
back  page  of  the  bill  we  read  that  purchasers  of  Flit 
will  receive  a  large  Moth  Proof  Bag  and  a  can  of  Flit 
for  73  cents.  Then  those  who  buy  a  chocolate  yeast 
bar  and  send  nine  wrappers  to  the  manufacturer  will 
receive  a  combination  eggbeater,  orange  squeezer, 
candy  maker,  etc.  So  we  are  told  in  the  advertisement. 

One  soap  manufacturer  alone  is  advertising  at 
present  a  pair  of  ladies  $1.15  retail  value  adjustable 
pure  silk  hose  for  50  cents  in  cash  and  tops  from  three 
packages  of  soap  chips  and  a  silver  serving  fork,  $1.50 
retail  value,  for  the  label  from  a  three-pound  can  of 
shortening  and  25  cents  in  cash  sent  to  the  factory. 
And  so  it  goes ! 

Let’s  see  what  conclusions  we  can  draw  from  all 
this  activity  in  connection  with  premiums.  First  of 
all  it  seems  to  me  the  chain  store  has  hit  on  a  funda¬ 
mental  idea  when  they  pick  on  a  premium  with  which 
housewives  are  familiar  and  which  is  used  in  every 
home  very  often.  Monax  ware  is  comparatively  new, 
but  dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  tumblers,  iced  tea  glasses 
and  many  items  used  sometimes  three  times  daily  in 
every  home  are  premiums  in  which  each  housewife  is 
interested. 

The  insecticide  manufacturers  have  followed  a 
course  often  pursued  by  manufacturers  anxious  to  add 
premium  giving  to  their  plans  for  building  sales  dis¬ 
tribution.  As  a  premium  they  have  selected  an  article 
closely  associated  with  the  one  they  are  selling.  Such 
a  policy  is  Okeh,  but  is  one  that  need  not  be  followed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  interest  of  consumers. 
In  the  selection  of  premiums  to  be  given  away  or  sold 
one  must  be  guided  first  of  all  by  the  use  of  the  articles. 


Ask  yourself  if  a  large  number  of  folks  will  use  it 
often.  Will  it  wear  out  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  or  require  replacement?  Probably  one  of  the 
most  popular  premiums  ever  picked  out  is  a  water 
glass.  They  are  often  broken,  are  not  carefully 
matched  in  use  and  a  housewife  can  always  use  a  half 
dozen  or  a  dozen.  In  your  determination  of  the 
premium  you  will  distribute,  bear  this  closely  in  mind. 

The  combination  doo-dad  offered  with  nine  wrappers 
from  a  new  product  is  probably  one  sold  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  another  using  premiums  as  sales  stimulants 
for  the  first  time.  Beware  of  gadgets  promising  too 
much  to  those  securing  them.  Be  certain  your  per¬ 
sonal  liking  for  a  premium  does  not  lead  to  picking 
something  lacking  in  more  universal  appeal.  When 
beer  first  came  back  after  the  drought  one  who  liked 
beer  would  have  been  attracted  to  a  cute  copper  serving 
man  with  poised  stick  on  which  numerous  pretzels 
might  be  impaled  for  serving.  Not  every  good 
American  home  using  plenty  of  canned  foods  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  serving  beer  with  a  late  evening  snack.  In 
the  particular  instance  when  the  serving  man  figure 
was  considered  as  a  possible  attractive  premium,  an 
English  skillet  was  finally  taken  on  and  advertising 
history  made  on  account  of  the  large  redemption  of 
premiums. 

The  first  argument  of  our  inquirer  from  New  York 
State  against  the  picking  of  any  particular  premium 
will  be  that  the  profit  margin  in  his  line  is  small  and 
that  he  cannot  spend  nearly  as  much  money  for 
premiums  as  many  can  and  do. 

Such  an  argument  is  not  altogether  a  sound  one.  In 
many  markets  today  a  certain  advertised  coffee  is 
enjoying  a  growing  distribution  and  at  a  price  far 
above  competitors.  This  price  is  being  maintained 
because  for  years  the  roaster  has  insisted  his  retail 
distributors  secure  an  adequate  profit  on  the  sale  of 
this  brand.  Because  the  price  has  been  kept  at  a 
level  allowing  all  concerned  a  fair  profit  the  brand 
has  been  sampled  and  demonstrated  to  so  many  people 
that  more  and  more  are  willing  to  try,  and  buy  it. 
Other  well-known  brands  of  coffee  in  competition  with 
this  one  have  lowered  their  prices  and  even  cheapened 
their  packages  in  some  instances  in  order  to  force 
more  movement  to  consumers  and  still  they  have  not 
retained  distributor  and  consumer  interest  as  they 
hoped  to  do.  If  our  subscriber  in  New  York  is  willing 
to  spend  some  money  in  advertising  his  brands  he 
should  also  be  willing  to  raise  his  profit  margin  to  a 
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point  sufficiently  high  to  insure  some  return  from  his 
expenditures.  Or  in  other  words,  in  all  frankness,  the 
consumer  usually  pays  for  some  of  the  outlay  made  to 
secure  her  interest  in  the  product. 

It  will  be  argued  again  by  many  that  after  all,  the 
best  policy  is  that  of  placing  the  goods  in  distributors 
hands  at  lowest  possible  prices  and  encouraging  re¬ 
sale  at  low  margins  so  that  the  consumer  will  be  getting 
a  good  article  at  a  low  price.  This  should  produce 
volume  sales,  but  the  fact  is,  if  you  shave  profit 
margins  to  the  quick,  all  types  of  outlets  lose  keen 
interest  in  your  product.  Get  your  adequate  profit 
after  receiving  some  return  at  least  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  business  building  sales  helps.  Work  toward 
an  adequate  profit  for  wholesaler  and  retailer  and 
they  will,  through  friendliness  toward  you  and  your 
line,  push  your  goods  against  those  allowing  them  only 
enough  profit  margin  to  cover  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

If  one  wants  to  limit  expense  in  premium-giving  they 
may  select  as  a  premium  one  that  is  low  in  cost,  but 
with  appeal  enough  to  interest  consumers  to  the  point 
where  sales  are  increasing.  This  premium  may  be 
packed  with  the  goods  and  no  additional  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  distribution.  Toy  ballons  are  a  splendid  type 
of  premium  of  this  nature.  •  Needle  cases  are  another. 

In  the  main,  however,  you  will  be  best  able  to 
economically  offer  a  premium  with  a  25  cent  or  more 
purchase  of  your  products.  Then  give  something  cost¬ 
ing  not  less  than  10  cents  at  retail.  Just  now  we  are 
seeing  the  majority  of  premiums  offered  by  a  heavy 
advertiser  described  as  being  worth  a  certain  price  at 
retail  and  this  price  is  certified  to  by  a  firm  of  public 
accountants.  This  practice  seems  worthwhile,  but 
need  not  be  followed  unless  the  article  is  one  in  precious 
or  semi-precious  metal. 

The  most  pernicious  deal  being  presented  this  year 
is  the  one  requiring  the  retail  dealer  and,  of  course,  the 
wholesaler  too,  to  buy  the  premium  which  is  to  be 
afterwards  sold  with  the  product  to  consumers.  More 
and  more  objections  are  raised  in  connection  with  this 
type  of  offer  and  you  will  do  well  to  avoid  it.  If  your 
selection  toward  sales  building  is  breakable,  be  certain 
it  is  so  packed  as  to  reach  the  dealer  and  housewife 
unbroken.  If  your  budget  warrants,  pack  it  so  that  a 
package  of  your  product  may  be  displayed  with  it  on 
counters  and  in  window  displays. 

Replying  specifically  to  the  question  asked  by  our 
reader,  yes,  premiums  will  help  increase  sales  during 
initial  sales  campaigns  and  at  any  time  afterwards  if 
carefully  chosen  and  merchandised  aggressively.  After 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  use  premiums  during 
any  stage  of  sales  building,  add  something  to  the 
budget  carrying  them  and  advertise  your  premium 
distribution.  Use  local  newspapers  or  local  radio 
stations.  The  latter  are  particularly  effective  in  pro¬ 
moting  premium  redemption  by  means  of  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  daily,  several  times  a  day. 

If  this  department  can  help  you  settle  any  problems 
in  connection  with  premium  selection  or  distribution, 
write  us,  no  obligation  of  course.  It’s  your  column, 
use  it! 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  MERCHANDISING 
CANNER 

You  Don’t  Need  to  Water  This  Stock 

By  the  American  Housewife's  Bureau 

Keep  a  stock  of  canned  vegetables  on  hand,  and 
you’ll  find  it  keeps  moving.  Vegetables  have  gone 
to  women’s  heads  this  season.  A  metropolitan 
department  store  offers  for  hat  trimmings,  carrots, 
tomatoes  and  radishes — for  59  cents  a  wallop. 

Women  may  use  fresh  vegetables  for  their  hats,  but 
they  are  using  canned  vegetables  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  for  their  tables.  Why?  Because. 

BECAUSE  there  are  a  number  of  the  more  recent- 
comers  on  the  canned  vegetable  market  which  women 
everywhere  are  talking  about.  And  when  women  start 
talking,  you  know — .  Among  these  much-sought-after 
ones  are  all-green  asparagus.  You  can  fool  your  best 
friend  with  this  tender  succulent  asparagus  which  has 
that  identical  fresh-asparagus  taste,  only  it’s  more 
tender.  And  even  for  women  who  don’t  go  in  for 
fooling  their  husbands,  it’s  a  temptation  to  swear  it 
just  came  out  of  the  garden,  when  served  piping-hot 
with  melted  butter  or  with  Hollandaise  sauce.  Besides 
asparagus,  there  are  baby  limas  as  winning  as  quin¬ 
tuplets — and  five  cans  at  a  time  is  not  a  large  order. 
Other  vegetables  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  stock  up 
on  are  yellow-eye  oven  baked  beans,  stringless  beans, 
tiny  rosebud  beets,  extra  small  carrots,  tiny  white 
kernel  corn,  mushrooms  stuffed  in  butter,  yams, 
rhubarb,  sprouts,  and  succotash  with  green  limas. 

BECAUSE  also,  women  have’  found  intriguing  new 
ways  to  combine  canned  vegetables  with  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  so  as  to  make  them  a  very  summery  dish.  Sug¬ 
gest  some  of  these  new  ways  to  them,  and  sell  both 
your  canned  and  fresh  stock. 

Ask  Mrs.  Boppindinger  if  she  has  ever  tried  Carrot 
Boats  with  Spinach — boiled  fresh  carrots  hollowed  out, 
salted  and  filled  with  a  cargo  of  canned  spinach  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  lemon  juice,  with 
a  potato  chip  for  a  sail ;  or  Turnip  Cups  with  Peas — 
small  fresh  turnips,  boiled,  scooped  out  and  filled  with 
hot  canned  peas  over  which  a  cheese  sauce  is  poured ; 
or  Fried  Stuffed  Pimientos — canned  pimientos  stuffed 
with  a  thick  slice  of  ripe  tomato,  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  fried  in  butter. 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald - 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  through  the  State  Welfare 
Board,  will  operate  a  fully  equipped  canning  plant  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  Penal  Farm  (House  of  Correction),  beginning  with  the 
canning  of  stringless  beans,  tomatoes,  berries,  apples,  kraut,  etc., 
during  the  present  year.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  canning  machinery,  happened  to  be  the  successful 
competitive  bidder,  and  during  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  busily 
engaged  in  equipping  the  plant  for  operation.  A.  K.  Robins  & 
Company  advise  that  they  have  recently  added  new  equipment 
to  their  Baltimore  plant  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  increasing 
business. 

4>  *  * 

WYLIE  BRYANT  PALMER  died  on  Saturday,  April  20th, 
and  was  buried  from  his  home  at  1132  Forest  Avenue,  Wilmette, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Palmer  was  associated  with  the  Americaan  Can 
Company  from  the  beginning  of  its  organization  in  March,  1901. 
During  this  long  and  active  connection,  he  made  many  friends 
throughout  the  canning  industry.  He  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  in  1932.  Prior  to  that,  he  made  his  headquarters  for  many 
years  in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Palmer’s  children — three  daughters 
and  a  son — survive. 

«  *  « 

J.  FREDERICK  TALCOTT,  president  of  James  Talcott,  Inc., 
announces  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  re-factoring  the 
entire  business  of  Hugo  Victor,  Inc.,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
prominent  factors  in  the  canned  foods  and  other  industries  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  For  many  years,  factoring  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  textile  and  allied  industries  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Recently,  however,  the  firm  has  been  steadily 
extending  its  business  to  other  lines  of  endeavor  throughout 
the  nation. 

*  *  * 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  says  late  planted  and  late  fall  harvested  beets  have 
darkest  red  color. 

*  «  m 

FISH  PACKERS,  INC.,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been 
authorized  to  issue  75,000  shares  of  stock  at  $1.00  a  share.  The 
directors  of  the  concern  are  Russell  C.  Ralston,  Clare  J.  Mortell, 
and  William  L.  Cottle. 

It!  *  * 

A  NEW  BOOKLET  “The  Selling  Power  of  Flavor”  has  been 
especially  prepared  by  the  Scientific  Tablet  Company,  Belleville, 
Illinois,  to  aid  canners  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  depend¬ 
able  reputation  for  deliveries  of  consistent  quality  foods  in 
flavor  and  food  value.  In  addition  to  presenting  the  advantages 
of  better  profits  for  canners  through  the  salting  of  packs  and 
the  proper  amount  of  salt  to  be  used,  the  booklet  shows  many 
installations  of  the  tablet  depositor  and  lists  the  names  of  many 
firms  now  employing  this  method.  Mr.  G.  S.  Suppiger,  president 
of  the  company,  himself  a  canner,  and  therefore,  qualified  to 
know  their  requirements,  will  be  very  glad  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  for  the  asking. 

#  ’ll  >!■ 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-THREE  members  of  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Growers  Association  have  appealed 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  order  an  election  for  the  recall 
of  eight  of  the  association’s  directors.  The  petition  alleges  that 
A.  D.  Pogetto,  general  manager  of  the  association,  and  Frank 
Schmitt,  assistant  secretary,  dominate  its  management,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  that  through 
their  actions  the  association’s  license  to  can  peaches  has  been 
revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


STREATOR  CANNING  COMPANY,  Streator,  Illinois,  under 
the  management  of  W.  R.  Benner  and  J.  A.  Butler,  has  taken 
over  the  business  of  C.  S.  Crary  Company,  packers  of  green 
asparagus  and  sweet  corn.  Normal  acreages  of  each  of  these 
crops  will  be  packed  this  season  and  marketed  so  far  as  possible 
under  the  “Sweetheart”  label. 

*  *  * 

THE  SUNNYVALE  CANNERY,  INC.,  has  been  incorporated 
at  San  Francisco,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
H.  Cousins  and  C.  S.  Sirvain,  of  Mountain  View,  and  M.  G. 
Riordan. 

*>»>»' 

C.  H.  SMALL,  Addison,  Maine,  will  enter  the  canning  business 
this  season,  operating  a  sardine  cannery  which  is  now  about 
ready  for  operation,  Mr.  Small  also  expects  to  operate  another 
plant  handling  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Ill  *  ’ll 

THE  T-P  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by 
Joseph  Passerine  and  E.  J.  McAdams.  Marion  Vecki,  564 
Market  St.,  is  the  attorney. 

«  *  I* 

AL  G.  BRUSH,  owner  of  the  Mawhaw  Canning  Company, 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  District  Rotary  International  at  the  Rotary  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Biloxi,  April  21-23.  “Al”  was  the  unanimous 
choice  for  the  nomination  by  the  Laurel,  Richton,  Waynesboro, 
Bay  Springs  and  Ellisville  clubs.  No  opposing  candidate  was 
chosen. 

’ll  ’ll  * 

KENNETH  F.  BOUCHER  has  been  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  it  is  announced 
by  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Boucher  succeeds 
Paul  H.  Beuter,  advertising  manager  for  the  pineapple  packing 
concern  since  its  first  advertising  campaign  and  also  associated 
with  the  co-operative  campaigns  of  the  former  Association  of 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners  and  the  present  Pineapple  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-operative  Association, 

*  in  * 

THE  MINNESOTA  VALLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  of 
Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  packers  of  “Green  Giant”  peas,  has  filed 
a  suit  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Utah  for  infringement  of  its  “Green  Giant”  trademark  against 
Eddington  Canning  Company,  of  Springville,  Utah.  This  suit 
is  based  on  the  use  by  the  Eddington  Canning  Company  of  a 
“Green  Mammoth”  label.  Judge  Tillman  D.  Johnson,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge,  granted  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company  a 
temporary  restraining  order,  dated  April  29th,  1935,  which  will 
remain  in  force  pending  the  final  determination  of  the  suit. 

*  I*  « 

WORK  STARTED  this  past  week  on  the  new  plant  of  Lum 
Packing  Company  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  plant 
is  to  be  equipped  for  the  production  of  apple  by-products  and 
cherry  canning.  Last  season  the  company  operated  in  a  leased 
building  at  Sodus,  New  York. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

JUNE  6-7 — Michigan  Canners  Spring  Meeting — Park 
Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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INTENDED  ACREAGE  GREEN  LIMA  BEANS  FOR 
MANUFACTURE  — 1935  WITH  COMPARISONS 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Crop  Reporting  Board 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8,  1935. 

Reports  from  28  representative  packers  of  green 
lima  beans,  giving  acreage  which  these  firms  in¬ 
tend  to  contract  or  plant  in  1935,  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12.7  per  cent  over  that  planted  in  1934.  The 
28  reporting  firms  grew  or  contracted  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  acreage  estimated  for  1934. 

Should  changes  in  total  acreage  be  made  in  line  with 
these  indications,  a  total  of  28,210  acres  would  be 
planted  in  1935  compared  with  25,040  in  1934,  17,460 
acres  in  1933,  17,930  in  1932,  29,740  acres  in  1931,  and 
with  a  peak  of  33,780  acres  in  1930. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of  States,  the 
total  acreages  which  would  result  if  changes  are  made 
in  line  with  late  April  reports  from  packers  to  contract 
and  plant  acreage  in  1935.  As  these  planned  acreages 
may  be  modified  before  plantings  are  actually  made, 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  estimates  of  planted 
acreage  for  the  coming  season.  The  acreage  finally 
planted  in  1935  may  be  greater  or  less  than  present 
indications,  depending  upon  further  adjustments  which 
packers  and  growers  may  make  in  their  plans  between 
now  and  planting  time. 


Intended  in  1935 

Planted  Acreage  1934  As  percent  Acres 
State  1930  1931  1932  1933  Revised  of  1934  indicat^ 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Pet.  Acres 

New  Jersey  .  1,950  1,450  1,250  1,600  2,100 

Delaware  .  10,500  8,400  4,000  4,200  7,400 

Maryland  .  4,270  3,900  2,300  2,300  3,200  111.5  20,300 

Virginia  .  4,480  5,340  6,600  6,350  6,500 

Ohio  .  1,620  2,020  *  *  600 

Michigan  .  6,030  4,360  1,780  1,100  2,900  97.1  3,400 

Minnesota  .  970  600  *  *  * 

Other  States  .  3,960  3,670  3,000  2,910  3,340  135.0  4,510 


Total  All  States....  33,780  29,740  17,930  17,460  25,040  112.7  28,210 

*  “Other  States”  include  Colo.,  Ga.,  Ill.,  Ind.,  N.  Y.,  Oreg.,  Pa.,  S.  Car., 
Tenn.,  Wash.,  Wis.,  and  for  certain  years,  Minn,  and  Ohio. 

PICKLE  PACKING  INDUSTRY  APPLICATION  FOR 
TERMINATION  OF  EXEMPTION 

HE  CODE  AUTHORITY  for  the  Pickle  Packing 
Industry  has  made  application  to  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board  for  the  termination  of 
the  exemption  conferred  in  paragraph  III  of  Adminis¬ 
trative  Order  No.  X-36,  dated  May  26,  1934,  whereby 
members  of  its  industry  whose  principal  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  embraced  in  a  trade  or  industry  subject  to  a 
code  other  than  the  code  for  the  above  industry  were 
exempted  from  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  code  administration  for  the  above  industry. 

A  copy  of  the  said  application  for  the  termination  of 
said  exemption,  marked  Schedule  “A”,  is  set  forth 
herewith : 

SCHEDULE “A” 

“*  *  *  it  appears  advisable  that  we  petition  the  NIR 
Board  for  a  termination  of  Paragraph  3  of  Adminis¬ 
trative  Order  X-36,  and  you  may  consider  this  letter 


as  such  a  petition,  with  which  we  submit  the  following 
information  requested  in  your  letter  of  the  12th : 

(1)  There  are  535  known  members  of  our  Industry, 
of  whom  we  estimate  165  would  be  affected  by 
proposed  termination  of  Order  X-36. 

(2)  As  stated  in  our  telegram  of  the  11th,  we  believe 
$20,000,000.00  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total 
volume  of  our  industry,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  termination. 

(3)  On  basis  of  our  estimated  budget,  we  anticipated 
contributions  of  $20,000.00  for  the  twelve 
months’  period  from  December  1st,  1934,  to 
November  30th,  1935,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  termination. 

“As  I  stated  to  you  in  Washington  last  Friday  ,we 
have  concluded  after  further  investigation  and  study 
that  our  industry  products  possibly  do  not  represent 
much  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  the  business  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  industry.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  obtain  an  exemption  from  Administrative  Order 
X-36  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  amount  of  contributions 
anticipated  and  necessary  for  paying  our  administra¬ 
tive  expense.” 

Any  member  of  the  industry  whose  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  products  of  the  industry  is  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500.00),  or  less,  is  exempted 
from  paying  any  assessment  under  the  approved 
budget. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  any  criticisms 
of,  objections  to,  or  suggestions  concerning  said  appli¬ 
cation  for  termination  of  said  exemption  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Deputy  Administrator  Weld  M.  Stevens, 
Room  505,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1935,  and  that  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Board  may  grant  said  application  for 
termination  of  said  exemption  in  its  present  form 
and/or  in  such  form,  substance,  wording  and/or  scope 
as  it  may  be  revised  on  the  basis  of  criticisms,  objec¬ 
tions,  or  suggestions  submitted  and  supporting  facts 
received  pursuant  to  this  notice,  or  other  considerations 
properly  before  the  said  Board.  In  the  event  that  the 
application  for  termination  of  said  exemption  is 
granted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  members  of  this  industry 
will,  to  the  extent  that  such  application  is  granted,  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  con¬ 
ferred  in  said  Paragraph  III  of  said  Administrative 
Order  No.  X-36. 

Any  person  submitting  any  such  criticism,  objection, 
or  suggestion  must  state  his  name,  the  person  or 
groups  whom  he  represents,  and  the  facts  supporting 
his  objection,  criticism,  or  suggestion.  All  matter  sub¬ 
mitted  will  be  given  due  consideration  and  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board  will  act  after  consulting 
such  of  its  advisers  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  RECOVERY 
BOARD, 

By:  W.  A.  HARRIMAN, 
Administrative  Officer. 

LESTER  S.  DAME, 

Assistant  Deputy  Administrator. 


May  20, 1935 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


ALL  ABOARD  FOR  MEMPHIS 

HOLESALE  grocers,  manufacturers,  brokers,  canners,  and 
other  grocery  trade  representatives  are  converging  on 
Memphis  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  that  city 
May  21,  22,  and  23. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  year’s  meeting  according  to 
present  plans,  will  be  an  all-day  mass  meeting  to  be  held  on 
May  22.  This  gathering,  which  has  been  called  “for  wholesale 
grocers  only,”  will  discuss  plans  for  eliminating  some  of  the 
practices  which  food  and  grocery  manufacturers  are  reported 
indulging  in  as  part  of  their  selling  operation.  These  practices, 
it  is  charged,  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  coporate  chains  and 
other  large  buyers,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  independent 
wholesale  grocer. 

Of  equal  interest  in  the  coming  convention  will  be  the  expected 
submission  to  wholesale  grocers  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
draft  of  a  bill  which  the  Association,  it  is  understood,  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  submission  to  Congress.  This  measure  is  expected 
to  call  for  the  amendment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
place  a  definite  ban  on  certain  practices,  now  general  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  industry. 

The  tenor  of  the  association’s  policy  has  recently  veered, 
judging  from  recent  statements  on  the  part  of  J.  11.  McLaurin, 
its  president.  Formerly  understood  to  be  opposed  to  voluntaries, 
with  their  accompanying  brokerage  subsidiaries,  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  corporate  chains,  a  recent  statement  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  indicated  that  it  would  center  its  fire  on  the  manufacturers, 
as  the  instigator  of  the  practices  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  building  up  of  the  corporate  chains  and  the  voluntary 
groups. 

The  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  old  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
which  later  became  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  was  merged  with  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  last  year. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  who  headed  the  predecessor  groups,  founded 
the  United  States  Association  shortly  following  the  National- 
American  merger. 

The  Association  has  been  active  in  fighting  “free  deals,” 
quantity  discounts,  not  available  to  all,  and  other  trade  prac¬ 
tices  which  it  considers  unfair  to  the  independent  wholesale 
grocery  trade  of  the  country. 

DUPLICATE  ASSESSMENTS 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  numerous  “postings”  from  NRA 
executives,  wholesale  grocers  are  still  receiving  notices  of 
code  assessments  from  code  groups  not  representative  of  their 
industry. 

R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  points  out  that  “Many  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  have  recently  received  notices  from  the  Code 
Authority  for  the  Wholesale  Confectioners’  Industry,  New  York 
City,  marked  “Final  Notice.”  In  reply  to  such  notices  all  that 
will  be  necessary  for  such  wholesale  grocers  to  do  is  to  inform 
the  Confectioners’  Code  Authority  that  their  principal  line  of 
business  is  food  and  grocery  products,  that  they  have  paid  their 
assessment  under  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Code,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  obligated  to  pay  assessment  to  the  Wholesale  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Code  Authority.  Request  also  should  be  made  of 
the  Wholesale  Confectioners’  Code  Authority  that  it  remove 
such  wholesale  grocers’  names  from  the  list  of  members  of  the 
confectionery  industry  who  are  subject  to  code  assessment. 

“Some  wholesale  grocers  have  written  to  the  Wholesale  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Code  Authority  as  above  outlined  and  have  received 


from  the  Confectioners’  Code  Authority  a  request  that  they  file 
a  statement  showing  the  volume  of  their  sales  of  confectionery 
for  the  year  1933  and  the  volume  of  their  sales  in  allied  lines. 
We  have  an  informal  ruling  from  NRA  officials  that  wholesale 
grocers  are  not  obligated  to  furnish  these  figures  to  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Confectioners’  Code  Authority.  If,  however,  wholesale 
grocers  wish  to  do  so  and  the  figures  are  readily  available  from 
their  records,  they  may  furnish  this  information  to  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Confectioners’  Code  Authority  as  an  evidence  of  cooperation. 
The  figures  will  be  held  confidential  by  the  Confectioners’  Code 
Authority.  If  the  figures  are  not  available,  estimates  may  be 
given. 

“It  should  be  understood  that  the  Wholesale  Confectioners’ 
Code  Authority  is  endeavoring  to  ascertain  definitely  and  cer¬ 
tainly  who  are  and  who  ax-e  not  assessable  under  the  Wholesale 
Confectioners’  Code  and  the  information  requested  is  for  this 
purpose. 

“Arrangements  are  being  worked  out  by  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority  and  the  Wholesale 
Confectioners’  Code  Authority  and  other  distributive  code 
authorities  whereby  the  confusion  arising  from  the  multiplicity 
of  notices  of  assessment  under  distributive  codes  will  be 
avoided.” 

In  connection  with  the  confectionery  code  situation,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  this  week 
filed  charges  against  the  principal  Maine  association  of  con¬ 
fectioners,  alleging  boycott,  price  fixing,  and  other  acts.  This 
F.  T.  C.  complaint  is  pattei-ned  along  the  lines  of  a  similar 
citation  earlier  in  the  year  against  a  New  York  State  con¬ 
fectioners’  group. 

Wholesale  grocers  in  the  affected  areas,  it  is  understood,  have 
lost  considerable  of  their  confectionery  volume  as  a  result  of 
the  tactics  of  the  two  groups  involved. 

SALMON  BROKERAGE 

IDE  SPREAD  intex-est  has  developed  in  trade  circles  over 
the  action  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  in 
staying  the  operation  of  Rule  3  of  Article  VII  of  the  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry,  covering 
brokerage  payments. 

This  was  the  only  code  in  which  the  brokers  succeeded  in 
having  inserted  regulations  covering  such  payments,  the  stayed 
rule  providing  “No  member  of  the  industry  shall  pay  or  allow 
any  brokerage  or  commission  except  to  its  sales  representatives, 
and  then  only  for  service  actually  performed;  no  brokerage  ox- 
commission  shall  be  paid  or  allowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
buyer,  or  the  representative  of  a  buyer,  except  where  a  sales 
representative  customarily  receiving  commission  or  brokerage 
as  his  compensation  for  service  actually  pex-formed  does  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  and  in  good  faith  purchase  and  pay 
for  canned  salmon.  No  member  of  the  industry  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  is  dividing  or  will  divide  its  brokerage  or  com¬ 
mission  with  any  buyer.” 

PRICE  INDEX  UP 

HE  wholesale  grocery  price  index  compiled  monthly  for  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Gx-ocers’  Association  by  Dr. 
Lewis  H.  Haney,  well-known  economist,  showed  a  pronounced 
jump  during  the  past  month. 

The  index  rose  to  the  highest  level  since  November,  1930,  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  during 

{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  applicatixm. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE—  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Sprague-Sells  Model  27  Can  Coolers, 
capacity  1200  No.  3  cans  each. 

1  Knapp  Model  E  Casing  Machine  for  1  doz.  No  3  cans 
1  No.  429  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Gluer,  Top  and 
Bottom  Sealers,  adjustable  for  any  size 
1  9  ft.  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Sealer 
1  Jones  Special  Carton  Forming  Machine,  Filler  and 
Sealer 

1  American  Carton  Forming  Machine  with  Sealer 
1  Automatic  Johnson  Cartoning,  Weighing  and  Filling 
Machine. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2037  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  1  —  15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Coons  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
16  Boutell  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  1 
2  IJ  Strong  Steam  Traps 

1  Peerless  10  Valve  Syrupers  for  No.  2  cans  or  bottles 
1  Merrell  Soule  Corn  Cooker  Filler,  four  cylinders 
No.  2  cans 

4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers 
1  6  ton  Platform  Scale 
1  Ayars  No.  3  Tomato  Filler 

Address  Box  A-2041  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FORSALE-Bean  Machinery;  completelineofChisholm- 
Scott  Snippers,  Graders,  Washers,  and  Cutters.  Also 
four  Huntley  No.  5  Pea  Recleaners.  All  in  first  class 
condition.  Not  packing  beans  reason  for  selling. 
Address  Box  A-2043  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Retorts  40  x  72  complete  with  lids  and 
weights. 


FOR  SALE— Rotary  Peerless  Tomoto  Washers 
Monitor  Whirlpool  Washers 
Pea  Pod  Hullers  (old  style) 

Pea  Graders 

Concrete  Mixers  -  tin  lined 
10  H.  P.  Steam  Engine 
Bucket  Elevator 
2  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Cranes 
Paddle  Washer 

2  Morral  Corn  Huskers  and  Silkers 
Write  for  prices  and  description.  Condition  good. 
Address  Box  A-2046  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Used  500  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettle.  State  price,  condition,  type  and  manufacture. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  229  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WANTED— 2  Chisholm- Ryder  Medium  Snippers  com¬ 
plete  with  table 
1  2“  Steam  Pump 
1  Monitor  Pea  Washer 

1  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  2’s  and  No.  3’s. 

Give  age,  best  price  and  condition. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Tomato  Juice  Equipment,  Juice  Extractor, 
and  Steamer.  Must  be  in  first  class  condition.  State 
full  particulars  and  price. 

Address  Box  B-2042  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Wood  Water  Tank,  5,000  to  10,000  gallons 
capacity.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Hungerford  Packing  Co.,  Hungerford,  Pa. 

WANTED  PEA  MACHINERY- Good  used  Huntley 
No.  2  or  No.  3  Pea  Cleaner. 

Charles  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Md. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE— OR  RENT — Small  Cannery  in  New  York 
State  equipped  to  pack  Rhubarb,  Cherries,  Berries, 
Tomatoes,  Carrots  and  Beets.  Excellent  location. 
Labor  plentiful.  Good  water  supply.  Sale  of  output 
assured. 

Address  Box  A-2039  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


E.  W.  Pickett,  Woodbine,  Md. 
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For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  lOJyears  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


In  the  Market  for  a  Filler! 

INVESTIGATE 
THE  INDIANA 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Maryland  on 
tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-2035  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience. 

Address  Box  B-2038  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


For  Pulp  and  Viscous  Liquids 

Trouble-free  operation.  No  can.  No  fill. 
Entirely  automatic.  All  parts  accurately 
made  and  carefully  machined.  Parts  corn- 
ins  1*^  contact  with  product  made  of  bronze. 
A  very  superior  filler.  Complete  description 
and  specifications  will  prove  it.  Write. 

Also  if  you  needpulpers,  finishers,  juice  ex¬ 
tractors,  coils,  cooking  units,  tanks,  grading 
tables — any  kind  of  equipment  for  tomatoes 
ot  tomato  products.  Ask  for  specifications 
and  prices. 


“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


POSITION  WANTED  -By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 


Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would  like  to 
locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years  experience 
in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both  vegetable 
and  seafood  plants. 

Address  Box  B-2045  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Mew  Low  Price  $5.00 
Pubtished  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


THE  ROD  SPLIT 
AND  SKIN  REMOVER 


helps  another  canner  to  pack 

Quality! 


Auburn.  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway,  President. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Original  Grader  House 
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SEEDS 


Do  you  need  any 
of  the  following  ? 


Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 
Short  Prolific  Pickle  Squash 

Tender  Green  Beans  Pumpkin 

Full  Measure  Beans  Bloomsdale  Spinach 

or  other  seeds  for  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall  planting?  If  so,  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1 784 


151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


COLONIAL.  BOY  COPYRIOHTEO 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  arc  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout, 
with  workins  parts  that  are  strons,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Will  soon  be  ready.  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  |  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Crops  Take  the  Lead  in  Interest — Peas  as  an  Indicator — Straw¬ 
berry  Prices  Indicate  High  Produce  Costs — Market  Unchanged, 
Prices  Firmer — A  Word  to  the  Buyers 

CROPS — Crop  conditions  are  beginning  to  crowd 
out  other  market  considerations,  the  weather 
being  the  main  cause  of  this  since  the  intended 
acreages  are  at  least  pretty  well  understood  now.  And 
now  comes  the  question:  will  the  crops  come  through 
as  counted  upon  ?  Under  date  of  May  10th,  and  report¬ 
ing  conditions  as  of  May  1st,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
Economics  reported  the  pea  crop  conditions  as  follows, 
and  this  will  give  canners  of  other  products  a  side-light 
on  general  growing  conditions  of  the  country : 

Snow,  heavy  rains,  and  cold  weather  have  slowed  up  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  canning  peas  in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  causing  a 
delay  of  as  much  as  two  weeks  in  some  of  the  northernmost 
districts.  However,  there  appears  to  be  ample  moisture  in  all 
but  a  few  scattered  ai’eas  and  the  early  plantings  quite  generally 
are  germinating  well  and  showing  excellent  stand. 

The  following  State  summaries  on  green  peas  for  canning 
were  compiled  from  canners’  reports  to  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  on  or  about  May  1. 
Since  it  is  too  early  in  most  sections  to  report  condition  of  the 
growing  crop,  the  summaries  are  meant  to  show,  in  a  general 
way,  progress  of  planting,  soil  and  weather  conditions,  and,  in 
a  few  areas,  the  present  state  of  growth.  The  reports  refer 
to  May  1,  with  no  allowance  for  growing  conditions  since  that 
date. 

MAINE — Just  starting  to  plant:  weather  cold  but  otherwise 
season  is  about  normal. 

NEW  YORK — Cold,  w*t  weather  has  interfered  with  planting 
and  has  delayed  operations  a  week  to  ten  days  in  many  sections. 
In  most  districts,  plantings  were  probably  about  50  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  completed  by  May  1.  For  a  few  locations,  where 
conditions  were  favorable  for  early  working  of  soil,  planting 
has  been  finished.  Soil  moisture  is  generally  ample  and  early 
fields  are  showing  good  germination. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Soil  conditions  are  fine  and,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  where  planting  has  been  completed, 
germination  is  good  and  the  crop  is  growing  nicely.  In  Erie 
County,  soil  conditions  are  favorable  and  growers  are  just 
beginning  to  plant. 

OHIO — Planting  has  been  completed  under  conditions  mostly 
favorable  for  satisfactory  germination  and  growth.  Wet,  cold 
weather  has  delayed  the  season  to  some  extent,  but  has  provided 
ample  moisture  to  start  the  crop.  River  overflow  has  retarded 
planting  operations  on  bottom-land  acreage. 

INDIANA — Planting  is  practically  completed,  with  soil 
moisture  conditions  favoring  good  germination  and  stand.  Some 
fields  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  had  vines  2  to  6  inches 
high  around  May  1. 

ILLINOIS — Although  the  season  is  slightly  later  than  usual 
because  of  cold,  rainy  weather,  planting  has  been  completed  and 
plants  are  coming  up  in  some  of  the  early  fields. 

MICHIGAN — Season  is  cool,  wet,  and  late,  and  planting 
operations  have  been  delayed,  but  a  few  peas  are  through  the 
ground. 


WISCONSIN — The  season  is  unusually  late  and  planting  has 
been  greatly  delayed,  ranging  from  one  week  to  10  days  late  in 
Southern  counties  to  2  or  3  weeks  late  in  the  Northern.  Some 
growers  started  planting  the  latter  part  of  April,  but  were 
forced  to  discontinue  operations  on  account  of  snow  or  cold, 
wet  weather.  Planting  was  expected  to  be  resumed  during  the 
first  week  of  May.  Early  plantings  show  good  germination,  but 
are  making  only  fair  growth  on  account  of  cold  weather. 

MINNESOTA — Soil  moisture  conditions  have  been  favorable 
for  planting,  but  cold  weather  has  retarded  growth. 

IOWA — In  central  Iowa,  the  crop  is  all  planted  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  acreage  was  up  to  a  good  stand  by  May  1.  Weather 
and  moisture  conditions  are  very  favorable. 

DELAWARE — Planting  was  completed  early  and  vines  are 
growing  nicely. 

MARYLAND — Conditions  are  reported  to  be  a  little  irregular. 
Planting  has  been  completed  and  for  many  districts  reports 
indicate  a  good  stand  and  satisfactory  crop  growth.  However, 
poor  prospects  are  indicated  for  a  few  fields  that  are  lacking 
moisture. 

It  needs  only  be  added  that  growing  conditions  since 
the  first  of  May  have  not  been  good.  In  this  section 
of  the  country  Straw  Hat  Day,  May  15th,  saw  no  straw 
hats  and  lots  of  overcoats.  Light  frosts  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  do  not  mean  good  growing  weather.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period,  however,  most  sections  have  had  good 
rains,  and  these  will  help  later.  The  “dust  regions” 
have  had  plentiful  rains,  real  cloud-bursts,  and  that 
may  be  a  good  harbinger. 

Strawberries  have  suffered  from  this  same  cause, 
but  are  now  coming  into  their  full  season  and  are 
better  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  still  retailing  at  18 
cents  per  dox  instead  of  6  cents.  Sunshine  and  warmth 
are  needed  for  both  peas  and  berries,  and  other  crops. 
Peas,  of  course,  have  been  contracted,  but  if  the  prices 
at  which  strawberries  have  been  selling  to  the  canners 
and  to  those  who  barrel  them  for  soda  fountain  and 
preserving  uses — a  record  high  for  all  seasons — are 
any  criterion  of  what  growers  will  demand  and  receive 
for  other  crops  this  season,  the  canners  are  in  for  a 
licking.  The  growers  have  taken  seriously,  and  appar¬ 
ently  unanimously,  the  declaration  of  the  Government 
that  the  growers  must  have  cost  and  a  fair  profit,  and 
the  growers  are  going  after  it.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
crops  left  to  waste  in  the  fields  this  summer  if  the 
canners  and  others  refuse  to  meet  these  demands.  And 
if  the  canners  meet  the  prices  they  will  lose  their  shirts 
on  costs,  as  gauged  on  average  future  prices.  Up  to 
date,  however,  no  crops  have  come  through  on 
expectations. 

THE  MARKET — Nothing  particularly  new,  in  the 
way  of  changes,  in  the  general  market.  Operators  re¬ 
port  steady  buying  and  attribute  it  to  the  low  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  supplies;  tomatoes  have  gotten  over  their 
weak  spell  as  supplies  dwindle  down  to  small  portions. 
There  has  been  some  heavy  buying  by  the  Government 
for  the  C.  C.  C.  and  other  projects  which  are  now 
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being  swelled  with  more  men,  but  this  buying  has  only 
just  begun,  and  it  is  bound  to  increase  from  now  on, 
and  to  keep  going  all  through  the  summer  and  well 
into  the  fall.  They  expect  to  put  over  three  million 
men  to  work,  and  all  of  these  must  be  fed,  and  canned 
foods  will  be  their  mainstay.  So  canned  foods  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  full  share  of  this  nearly  five  billion  dollar  spend¬ 
ing,  and  through  them,  by  way  of  the  growers,  the 
labor,  etc.,  many  others,  and  buying  should  quicken. 

Very  few  strawberries  are  canned  any  more,  but  the 
canners  here  are  busy  on  spinach ;  California  on  aspar¬ 
agus,  with  small  fruits  and  cherries  just  in  the  offing, 
and  it  is  now  reckoned  that  the  apricot  crop  will  not 
exceed  half  a  normal  one. 

Futures  are  moving  very  slowly,  few  canners  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  interested  in  them,  especially  at  the  low 
prices  the  buyers  seem  to  think  are  warranted.  The 
buyers  owe  the  canners  more  consideration  than  they 
are  showing.  They  want  quality  deliveries;  they  see 
what  the  growers  are  doing  on  high  prices  for  the 
crops;  they  know  the  attitude  of  labor,  working  short 
hours  and  at  top-high  prices,  at  least  when  compared 
with  the  old  hours  and  rates  these  buyers  have  in 
mind  when  naming  future  prices.  Squeezing  the  can- 
ner  to  the  last  penny  is  not  good  business.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  increased  costs  with  the  canner  is  real,  not 
imaginary.  Some  of  these  future  prices  will  spell  ca¬ 
lamity  for  the  canners.  Of  course  this  is  the  canners’ 
business,  but  they  are  mere  babes  in  this  selling  game 
compared  with  the  buyers.  Yet  they  are  too  good 
profit-producers,  for  the  distributors,  to  be  hamstrung 
in  this  way.  The  canners  had  better  be  kept  alive  or 
the  buyers  will  pay  through  the  nose  for  their  hog¬ 
gishness. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Indications  of  Spot  Clean-up  Strengthens  Market — Southern 
Tomatoes  Steady  —  Reports  of  Pea  Crop  Damage  —  Better 
Inquiry  for  Corn — Spinach  Firm — Fruits  Quiet 

New  York,  May  17,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Reports  from  scattered  sections 
of  the  country  indicate  that  stocks  of  1934  pack 
canned  foods  are  cleaning  up  in  better  shape  than 
had  been  generally  believed,  and  the  market  is 
taking  on  a  slight  tone  of  improvement.  Buyers,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  to  display  ultra-conservatism  in  their 
operations  on  both  spots  and  futures,  and  the  market 
did  not  show  any  important  changes  during  the  week. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding  reports  of  dam¬ 
age  to  canning  pea  crops  by  unfavorable  weather,  and 
indications  of  shorter  packs  on  a  few  other  items  than 
earlier  reports  had  indicated,  distributors  are  still  loath 
to  “open  up”  on  forward  purchasing.  Buyers  in  most 
instances  covered  their  private  label  requirements  to 
a  fair  extent,  and  appear  to  be  committed  to  a  policy 
of  drifting  along  with  the  market  insofar  as  additional 
future  purchases  are  concerned. 


TOMATOES — Southern  packers  are  holding  spots 
fairly  steady  at  previous  quotations.  Selling  pressure 
has  eased  off,  and  buyers  who  had  anticipated  con¬ 
tinued  declines  in  the  market  have  proved  to  be  bad 
guessers.  Relatively  little  buying  of  futures  is  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  market  is  reported  nominally  held  at 
inside  prices  of  42i/2C  for  Is,  for  2s,  $1.05  for  3s, 

and  $3.15  for  10s.  The  market  on  the  Coast  is  looking 
a  little  better,  following  the  advances  over  opening 
prices  named  by  leading  packers.  Independent  canners 
who  sold  future  10s  at  $3,  guaranteed  against  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  opening  price,  were  forced  to  give  their 
buyers  a  25c  cut,  however,  due  to  the  Corporation’s 
opening  figure  of  $2.75.  Spots  on  the  Coast  are  steady. 
Indiana  tomatoes  are  reported  well  cleaned  up  on  carry¬ 
over  stocks,  with  the  futures  situation  complicated  by 
continued  reports  of  shading  under  the  general  asking 
prices  of  75c  for  2s  and  $1  for  2i/4s. 

PEAS — Following  reports  of  crop  damage,  new  pack 
peas  are  commanding  more  attention,  although  little 
new  buying  has  come  into  the  local  market.  Mid¬ 
western  packers  are  offering  carryover  standards  at 
around  95c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  prices  on 
futures  remaining  unchanged.  Southern  packers  con¬ 
tinue  to  quote  new  pack  peas  at  85c  to  90c  for  standard 
4  sieve  Alaskas,  with  3  sieve  quoted  up  to  95c.  On 
extra  standards,  4  sieve  is  held  at  9Uc,  with  3  sieve 
commanding  $1,  2  sieve  $1.15,  and  1  sieve  $1.30. 

CORN — Southern  packers  are  reported  to  be  getting 
more  inquiry  for  new  pack  corn,  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  steady  at  75c  for  standard  No.  2  crushed,  with 
the  No.  10  size  held  at  $4.  Extra  standards  are  gener¬ 
ally  held  at  80c  for  2s  and  $4.25  for  gallons.  Offerings 
of  golden  bantam  by  southern  canners  are  coming  in 
for  some  attention,  packers  quoting  2s  at  95c  and  10s 
at  $5.  Western  packers  are  reported  to  have  cleaned 
up  considerable  quantities  of  corn  under  $1,  with  re¬ 
ports  indicating  that  the  quality  of  some  of  this  dis¬ 
tressed  material  was  not  all  that  it  might  have  been. 
On  unsold  stocks,  the  general  asking  price  holds  at  the 
dollar  level. 

SPINACH — California  packs  >are  holding  firm  at 
previous  prices,  with  buying  of  limited  volume.  Re¬ 
ports  from  southern  packing  centers  indicate  that  the 
pack  is  not  coming  up  to  expectations  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  quantity,  and  prices  hold  steady  at  80c  for  2s, 
$1.05  for  21/^s,  and  $3.50  for  10s  at  the  canneries. 

SALMON — Coast  reports  indicate  that  the  pack  of 
pinks  this  year  is  not  expected  to  come  up  to  normal, 
but  this  information  has  not  been  reflected  by  any  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  on  the  part  of  local  distributors. 
Salmon  for  coast  shipment  continues  held  at  $1.80  to 
$1.85  per  dozen  for  Alaska  reds,  $1  to  $1.10  for  pinks, 
and  95c  to  $1  per  dozen  for  chums. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Movement  of  canned  grapefruit 
continues  rather  slack,  and  jobbers  are  adhering  to 
their  policy  of  ordering  shipments  forward  from  the 
canneries  only  as  replacement  stocks  are  actually  re¬ 
quired.  Florida  packers  continue  to  quote  the  market 
at  $1  to  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 

SUGAR  DIFFICULTIES — A  few  of  the  California 
fruit  canners  are  reported  to  be  running  into  difficulties 
in  the  disposition  of  some  fruits  originally  canned  for 
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storage  for  later  conversion  into  fruit  salad  by  the 
packers  themselves.  Supplies  of  some  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  did  not  come  up  to  expectations  from  the  pack  of 
1934,  and  the  canners  found  themselves  with  excessive 
supplies  of  a  few  fruits  on  hand.  The  hitch  arises 
through  the  fact  that,  while  the  fruits  were  originally 
intended  for  fancy  quality  fruit  salad,  they  are  up  to 
fancy  or  choice  quality  only  with  respect  to  size  and 
consistency.  A  minimum  quantity  of  sugar  was  added 
at  the  time  of  packing,  as  the  necessary  sugar  to  bring 
them  up  to  choice  or  fancy  specifications  is  normally 
added  when  the  fruit  salad  is  made.  The  canners’  pre¬ 
dicament,  therefore,  arises  from  the  fact  that  while 
these  fruits  will  cut  out  choice  or  fancy  in  most  par¬ 
ticulars,  they  are  only  a  little  above  standard  quality, 
insofar  as  syrup  is  concerned.  Disposition  of  this  sur¬ 
plus  is  proving  a  problem,  and  it  is  possible  that  much 
of  the  supply  may  be  held  until  later  in  the  current 
year  for  repacking  with  other  fruits  for  fruit  salad. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Weather  Favors  Crops — Canned  Foods  Market  Quiet — 
Evaporated  Milk  Industry  Licensed — Coast  Peaches  Cleaned 
Out — Wisconsin  Pea  Canners  Delayed  by  Rains  and  Frosts 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  17,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — Plenty  of  subsoil  moisture, 
pastures  are  green,  planting  operations  somewhat 
behind  schedule,  but  on  the  whole,  prospects  are 
good— that’s  the  picture  today  throughout  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  district.  Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
when  practically  no  subsoil  moisture  prevailed  and 
when  the  great  drought  was  in  its  early  stages,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  1935  crop  year  is  obtaining  a 
truly  encouraging  start.  The  attention  of  the  agri¬ 
culturist  now  is  directed  toward  chinch  bugs  and  the 
danger  of  late  spring  frosts,  the  former,  so  you  are 
told,  are  reasonably  assured,  while  the  latter  is  still 
to  be  reckoned  with  during  the  coming  two  or  three 
weeks. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Canned  foods  continue 
rather  quiet  with  practically  on  unchanged  price  levels. 
The  chief  desire  on  the  part  of  all  buyers  seems  to  be 
reducing  stocks  to  the  minimum,  and,  as  you  know,  that 
has  apparently  been  the  aim  of  all  for  the  past  month 
or  more.  There  is  a  little  business  recorded  every  day, 
but  with  a  market  devoid  of  any  outstanding  features, 
one  frequently  concludes  that  the  volume  is  really  less 
than  what  it  is. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Within  a  week,  the  entire 
evaporated  milk  industry  will  be  under  license  which 
means  open  prices.  Every  seller  can  name  his  own 
basis,  but  it  will  have  to  be  open  and  known  to  all. 
Advertised  brands  continue  to  sell  at  $2.90  basis  Tails 
and  Independents  at  15  cents  per  case  less.  There  are 
no  burdensome  stocks  in  canners  hands. 

ASPARAGUS — Ever  since  opening  prices  were 
named  by  both  the  large  factors,  as  well  as  the  inde¬ 


pendents,  sellers  have  been  driving  hard  for  business, 
but  buyers  as  a  whole  are  inclined  to  hang  back  and 
await  developments  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
opening  list  will  be  discounted. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Last  year’s  peach  pack  is 
well  cleaned  up  on  the  Coast.  Those  who  have  been 
knocking  the  AAA  might  learn  something  worth  their 
while  by  investigating  the  California  peach  situation. 
The  facts  are  that  cling  peach  growers  in  California 
received  last  year,  1934,  a  total  return  of  six  million 
dollars  with  a  marketing  agreement.  Without  control, 
in  the  year  1932,  these  same  growers  received  a  total 
of  only  $900,000.00  for  their  fruit. 

Trading  in  apricots  is  very  quiet  as  everyone  figures 
that  this  year’s  opening  prices  will  be  much  less  than 
last  year.  One  authority  claims  that  No.  Choice 
will  open  at  around  $1.60. 

Pears  in  California  are  dragging,  and  there  will  be 
quite  a  little  carry-over  there. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS— Some  S. 
A.  P.  business  is  being  booked  in  the  Chicago  territory, 
particularly  on  Oregon  and  Washington  berries.  Royal 
Anne  and  Black  Cherries. 

TOMATOES — The  chief  points  of  interest  are  th* 
sales  that  have  been  made  of  No.  21/0  standard  toma¬ 
toes  from  Canada  at  $1,121/2  delivered  Chicago.  No.  2 
tin  tomatoes  are  held  firmly  at  90  cents  f.  0.  b.  Indiana 
cannery,  with  Florida  offering  to  sell  at  87i/>  cents 
delivered,  but  with  buyers  fearful  of  the  quality  of  that 
Southern  State,  trading  has  been  in  narrow  lines. 
Future  tomatoes  have  been  dead  as  the  old  door-nail. 

PEAS — Interest  centers  in  the  weather  conditions, 
particularly  in  Northern  Wisconsin  where  heavy  rains 
and  frosts  have  delayed  the  planting  operations.  The 
pea  canners  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Central  and 
Southern  Wisconsin  seem  to  be  sitting  in  a  far  better 
position  than  their  Northern  brethren. 

Spot  peas  are  confined  to  small  broken  lots  and 
these  are  being  cleaned  up  at  around  95  cents  to  $1.00 
delivered. 

CORN — Both  spot  and  future  corn  is  in  an  apparent 
rut — little  or  no  interest  being  manifested.  No.  2 
standard  corn  is  available  at  95  cents  Chicago,  of  last 
year’s  packing. 

YOU  TELL  THEM — The  following  definitions  were 
received  from  a  friend : 

A  CANNER  is  said  to  be  a  man  who  knows  a  great 
deal  about  very  little  and  who  goes  along  knowing 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less  until  finally  he 
knows  practically  everything  about  nothing. 

A  BROKER  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  knows  a 
very  little  about  a  great  deal  and  keeps  knowing  less 
and  less  about  more  and  more  until  he  knows  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  about  everything. 

A  BUYER  starts  out  knowing  practically  everything 
about  everything,  but  ends  up  knowing  nothing  about 
anything,  due  to  his  association  with  canners  and 
brokers. 

NRA  CODES — A  friend  also  sends  the  following : 
“Don’t  expect  too  much  of  any  Code.  Think  how 
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long  it  is  taking  to  put  over  the  extremely  simply  one 
Moses  presented.” 

AN  OBLIGATION — Does  the  canner,  selling  as  he 
does  his  products  to  the  grocery  distributor,  realize 
that  the  entire  grocery  industry  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  price  discriminations  and  concessions  and 
discounts  and  allowances  of  various  hues  and  colors? 
They  are  all  unsound  in  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
power  to  get  and  demand — not  on  service  and  ability. 
There  is  a  cure  for  all  this  and  that  cure  lies  in  the 
canner  himself.  Let  him  sell  his  products  through 
regular  legitimate  channels.  Let  him  pay  brokerage 
only  when  a  brokerage  service  is  rendered  and  not  to 
a  buyer  who  claims  by  selling  himself  he  is  entitled  to 
a  brokerage.  Let  him  grant  advertising  allowances 
only  when  such  advertising  is  actually  given.  Let  him 
above  all,  be  fair  and  fair  alike  to  each  and  all  of  his 
customers  and  so  he  can  look  each  and  every  one  of 
them  square  in  the  eye. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

No  Shrimp  Being  Canned — Rough  Weather  Keeps  Fishing 
Boats  Docked — Canning  of  Beans  Expected  to  Start  Soon — 
Florida  Plant  Now  Canning  Beans 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  17,  1935. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  canning  this  past  week  did 
not  move,  but  stopped  still,  as  there  were  no 
shrimp  available  even  for  the  raw,  headless  mar¬ 
ket,  much  less  to  can.  A  few  shrimp  showed  up  to¬ 
wards  the  last  of  the  week  and  they  went  to  the  raw 
dealers. 

Strong  southeast  winds  made  the  waters  in  the  bay 
and  gulf  very  rough,  which  kept  the  fishing  boats  tied 
up  to  the  docks  and  very  few  fish  and  shrimp  were 
produced  this  past  week. 

From  now  on,  the  sea  food  dealers  throughout  the 
country  will  simply  have  to  mark  time,  as  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  seem  to  have  the  upperhand  of  the 
situation  and  then  too,  sport  fishing  gets  into  full 
swing  in  the  lakes,  streams,  rivers,  bays,  bayous  and 
gulf,  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  sale  of  fish  all 
over  the  country. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  in  this  section  is 
expected  to  get  well  under  way  in  about  another  week 
and  the  beans  are  showing  up  in  fine  shape. 

The  bean  pack  is  the  most  important  vegetable  pack 
of  this  section  and  the  product  turned  out  is  as  good 
as  the  best,  hence  we  always  manage  to  get  our  share 
of  the  business. 

The  demand  for  beans  is  somewhat  slack  at  this 
time,  but  this  is  the  case  with  most  food  commodities, 
yet  cut  stringless  beans  are  staple  and  they  will  move 
when  the  time  comes. 


Now  that  fresh  beans  are  on  the  market  and  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  the  housewife  naturally  supplies 
her  table  from  the  vegetable  stand  and  as  the  retailers, 
jobbers  and  brokers  are  buying  in  “hand  to  mouth” 
way,  not  much  sale  activities  are  looked  for  until  the 
fresh  beans  are  off  the  market. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  weak-leg  canner  that  listens 
to  the  unscrupulous  buyer  that  is  forever  trying  to 
break  the  market  with  ficticious  reports  of  lower  price 
offerings,  which  do  not  exist  and  the  canner  cuts  the 
price  to  move  volume,  thus  this  weak-leg  canner  does 
not  only  reduce  the  price  of  the  commodity,  but  in 
many  instances  he  stops  the  sale  of  same,  because 
buyers  stop  buying  on  a  declining  market,  looking  for 
cheaper  prices. 

We  all  want  to  sell  beans,  but  we  want  to  sell  them 
at  a  profit  and  it  is  too  bad  that  we  can’t  all  work 
together  to  hold  the  price  at  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit.  It  is  easy  to  lower  the  price,  but  hard  to 
raise  it. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2V2,  and 
$3.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

FLORIDA  CANNING  BEANS— The  new  plant  of 
the  Sunshine  Canning  Corporation,  which  started  up 
last  week,  first  packed  tomatoes,  but  it  is  reported  that 
they  had  to  discontinue  canning  them  because  those 
offered  were  of  inferior  quality,  hence  they  turned  to 
beans  and  they  have  turned  out  a  fairly  good  quantity 
of  them. 

This  plant  is  located  in  Canal  Point,  Florida,  and  is 
one  of  three  canning  plants  started  up  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  of  Florida  this  year  to  take  care  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  vegetables  and  fruits. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Spots  and  Futures  Both  Show  Market  Improvement — Asparagus 
Prices — Spot  Spinach  Quotations  Revised — Survey  Shows  50% 
Apricot  Crop — Agree  On  Peach  Control  Plan — Distribution  of 
AAA  Grant  Finally  Settled — New  Variety  of  Peach  Featured 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  17,  1935. 

IMPROVEMENT — Business  on  spot  canned  fruits, 
vegetables  and  fish  during  the  past  week  has  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  canners  to  express 
the  opinion  that  a  real  buying  movement  is  getting 
under  way.  For  weeks  the  market,  in  general,  has 
been  very  dull  and  even  sharp  concessions  in  some 
lines  have  failed  to  move  goods  in  sizable  quantities. 
It  is  becoming  quite  apparent  that  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  distributors  are  not  only  very  low,  but  that  they 
are  badly  broken.  Interest  in  futures  is  also  looking 
up,  buyers  having  found  that  first  quotations  have 
been  the  low  prices  so  far  this  season. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  have  been  brought 
out  on  asparagus,  following  a  series  of  delays  occa¬ 
sioned  by  cold  weather,  which  has  interfered  with 
packing,  and  higher  prices  to  growers.  While  prices 
are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  last  year,  taking  the 
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list  as  a  whole,  the  advance  is  not  as  great  as  had 
been  intimated  and  the  trade  seems  well  satisfied  with 
them.  The  prices  of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  follow : 


Del  Monte  Brand: 

White  Green 

No.  2%  Square,  peeled: 

Medium  . 

I.32V2 

Giant  . 

...  $3.60 

$3.35 

1.95 

Colossal  . 

...  3.50 

3.25 

All  Green  Asparagus : 

Mammoth  . 

...  3.60 

3.25 

No.  2  Tall  Round  Mary 

Large  . 

...  3.50 

3.25 

Washington  . 

2.20 

No.  2^4  Square,  unpeeled: 

Picnic,  Mary  Washington.... 

1.40 

Colossal  . 

...  2.65 

2.56 

Other  Brands : 

...  2.76 

2.60 

1  45 

Large  . 

...  2.75 

2.60 

No.  1  Sq.  Ungraded  Tips.... 

2.05 

No.  1  Square  Tips: 

No.  2'/4  R.  Cut  Asparagus.. 

2.00 

Colossal  . 

...  2.65 

2.40 

No.  10  Rd.  Cut  Asparagus.. 

6.50 

Mammoth  . 

....  2.60 

2.40 

No.  1  Sq.  Sm.  White  Tips.... 

2.25 

Large  . . 

....  2.60 

2.40 

No.  1  Sq.  Sm.  Green  Tips . 

2.00 

Medium  . 

....  2.55 

2.35 

Picnic  Small  Tips . 

1.20 

Salad  Points : 

No.  2%  Sq.  Med.  White . 

2.65 

Picnic  . 

.  $1.45 

No.  2V2  Sq.  Med.  Green . 

2.35 

No.  1  Tall  Round . 

1.90 

All  Green  Asparagus: 

No.  10  . 

11.25 

No.  2  Tall  All  Green . 

1.90 

Picnic  Tins  Tips: 

Picnic,  All  Green  Tips . 

1.25 

Colossal  . 

1.32y2 

Buffet,  All  Green,  cut . 

.90 

Mammoth  . 

1.35 

No.  10,  All  Green,  cut . 

8.50 

Large  . 

1.35 

No.  21/^  Rd,  All  Green  cut.. 

2.50 

SPINACH — Revised  spot  prices  on  spring 

pack 

spinach  have  been  brought  out  by  several  packers  and 
show  an  upward  trend.  Those  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  on  its  Del  Monte  brand  are:  No.  21/2, 
$1.15;  No.  2  Tall,  92i/^  cents;  No.  1  Tall,  821/0  cents; 
Picnic  Tins,  70  cents;  Buffet  Tins  52l^  cents,  and  No. 
10,  $3.65.  The  season  opened  at  $1.00  for  No.  21/2S 
and  the  recent  increase  is  the  second  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  new  list  is  for  shipment  prior  to  June  30. 

“COT”  SURVEY— Under  the  direction  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers’  Association  a 
survey  of  the  various  apricot  producing  areas  of  the 
State  has  been  completed.  While  the  crop  promises 
to  be  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  it  will  be  but  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal.  In  some  districts  there  will  be 
but  15  per  cent  of  a  crop,  while  in  others  a  full  crop 
is  in  sight. 

PEACH  CONTROL  —  Representatives  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  peach  growing  and  canning  industries,  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  week,  agreed  on  a  crop  control  plan  for 
1935  and  this  is  to  be  submitted  to  various  grower 
groups  for  approval.  There  are  no  price  provisions  in 
the  projected  agreement  or  provisions  for  the  purchase 
of  surplus,  the  plan  being  based  on  grading.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  the  crop  would  be  below  that  of 
last  year.  If  growers  accept  the  setup,  the  plan  will 
be  submitted  to  the  AAA  in  Washington,  with  an 
application  for  a  hearing.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  the  peach  committee  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Growers  Drafting  Committee,  repre¬ 
senting  nine  organizations  of  producers. 

AAA  GRANT  SETTLED — A  decision  handed  down 
during  the  week  by  Superior  Judge  T.  1.  Fitzpatrick 
at  San  Francisco  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the 
$155,000  increase  granted  California  cling  peach 
growers  for  their  1933  crop  shall  be  distributed.  The 
decision  is  the  result  of  a  friendly  action  brought  by 
the  cling  peach  control  committee  against  approxi¬ 
mately  100  growers.  It  provides  that  the  increase 
should  be  prorated  among  the  growlers  on  the  basis  of 
the  tonnage  each  produced,  except  where  crop  mort¬ 
gages,  contracts  with  co-operatives  or  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  other  agreements  were  involved.  The  decision 


affected  about  150  growers  and  involved  275,000  tons 
of  peaches.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  will 
receive  the  largest  single  portion  of  the  increase,  the 
court  ruling  that  it  be  paid  for  30,363  tons  grown  in 
its  own  orchards,  besides  13,000  additional  tons  for 
which  it  contracted  with  growers. 

NEW  PEACH  VARIETY— Canners  of  the  new 
Palora  peach  are  commencing  to  feature  this  name  on 
their  labels  and  in  various  ways  are  directing  attention 
to  the  distinctive  qualities  of  this  peach.  This  variety 
has  a  natural  orange  flavor  and  is  being  used  by  many 
to  add  a  new  touch  to  fruit  cocktails,  salads  and 
desserts. 

Thefts  of  tomato  plants  on  a  large  scale  have  been 
reported  from  Santa  Clara  County.  The  Mattos 
Nursery  had  20,000  plants  stolen  one  night,  or  enough 
to  set  out  twelve  acres  of  land.  Others  have  reported 
smaller  losses. 

JAMES  KENDALL  ARMSBY— “J.  K.”  to  his 
associates — former  president  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  and  one  of  its  founders,  passed  away 
at  his  home  at  Ross,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  on 
May  2.  Death  was  due  to  pneumonia.  At  his  bedside 
when  the  end  came  were  all  the  members  of  his  family 
except  a  sister,  Cornelia,  who  lives  in  Rome.  They 
included  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Dakin  Armsby;  his  son, 
Jeffrey  Kendall  Armsby;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Palmer,  and  three  brothers,  Gordon,  Raymond  and 
George  Armsby. 

Mr.  Armsby,  who  was  68,  was  born  in  Beloit,  Wis., 
and  spent  his  early  days  in  Illinois.  He  came  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  about  thirty  years  ago  and  founded  the  J.  K. 
Armsby  Company,  a  concern  he  headed  for  years. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  packing  interests  nineteen  years  ago 
that  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation.  He  served  as  director  without 
a  break  up  to  the  time  of  his  passing  and  after  acting 
as  president  was  chairman  of  the  board  for  a  time. 
He  was  president  of  the  Family  Club  and  member  of 
the  Bohemian  and  Pacific  Union  Club  and  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  The  remains  will  be  taken  to  Chicago 
for  burial  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 


Ffller  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  K  r  a  n  t  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

^  Hansen  Whole  Grain  Com  Cutter  ^ 

Hansen  Chill  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

(  Continued  from  page  ij  ) 

April.  The  index  showed  a  gain  of  1.9  per  cent  over  March, 
although  there  is  usually  a  decline  of  0.8  per  cent  in  April. 

A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index  of  87.7  in 
April,  against  86.1  in  March.  The  average  for  1921  is  taken  as 
100  in  this  compilation.  The  April  index  is  6.5  per  cent  over 
the  figure  for  April,  1934. 

The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative  grocery  items, 
the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a  weight  being  given 
to  each  according  to  its  importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average 
wholesale  grocer. 

Despite  the  rise  in  the  index  last  month,  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  decreases  than  increases  in  its  component 
items.  Those  which  averaged  higher  last  month  were  cheese, 
corn  syrup,  sugar,  rice,  Maryland  corn,  flour,  and  cornmeal. 
The  items  whose  averages  were  lower  were  macaroni,  cottonseed 
oil,  coffee,  prunes,  dried  beans,  western  fancy  corn,  tomatoes, 
peaches,  lard,  and  oats. 

SUBSIDIZING  SALESMEN 

NITED  STATES  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  wired 
four  prominent  grocery  products  manufacturers  vigorously 
protesting  reports  that  these  concerns  have  been  endeavoring 
to  subsidize  wholesale  grocers’  salesmen.  The  wire  to  these 
four  manufacturers  read:  “We  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
you  are  offering  wholesale  grocers’  salesmen  a  premium  or  bonus 
for  sale  of  your  products.  We  resent  and  condemn  this  un¬ 
ethical  method  of  merchandising  by  a  manufacturer  represent¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  subsidize  our  salesmen  and  are  promptly  re¬ 
questing  our  members  to  repudiate  your  efforts  to  do  so.” 

Commenting  on  this  development,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president 
of  the  association,  says:  “For  more  than  twenty  years  this 
organization  has  opposed  and  condemned  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturer  to  subsidize  the  jobbers’  salesmen  with  premiums, 
cash,  or  otherwise,  for  preferred  attention  to  the  manufacturer’s 
product.  In  this  position  the  organization  has  been  largely 
sustained  by  its  membership  and,  indeed,  those  not  holding 
membership  with  us.  This  device,  by  which  a  manufacturer 
thrusts  himself  into  a  wholesale  grocer’s  office,  seeking  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  jobber’s  employee  to  render  specific  or  special  service 
to  the  manufacturer,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  affront  to  the 
jobber  and  an  unwarranted  interference  with  his  sales  force. 
Our  salesmen  under  our  control  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  jobber  himself,  has  resented  this  manufacturer  inter¬ 
ference. 

“Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  to  handle  this  business  with  respect  to  this  matter 
(and  others)  as  his  judgment  dictates.  We  do  submit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  pernicious  practice,  disapproved  by  most  manu¬ 
facturers  and  one  which  places  our  fine  salesmen  in  the  class 
of  bell-hops  and  hotel  waiters,  can  only  be  exterminated  from 
our  trade  life  by  the  determination  and  cooperation  of  all  whole¬ 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


sale  grocers.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  wholesale  grocers  look 
upon  this  practice  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  their 
salesmen. 

“The  codes  of  fair  competition  for  the  candy,  coffee,  and  can¬ 
ning  industries  prohibit  this  practice  except  with  knowledge 
of  the  employer,  and  today  there  are  comparatively  few  em¬ 
ployers  who  with  a  knowledge  of  the  offer  will  approve  it. 

Crop  Reports 

{^Continued  from  page  iz) 

BEANS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  May  14,  1935 — Green  and 
Wax:  Crops  two  weeks  late;  normal  acreage.  This 
will  bring  them  to  yield  in  hot  weather  and  will 
reduce  pack. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  S.  C.,  May  11,  1935— Snap: 
Better  than  last  season,  but  dry  and  cold  weather 
against  us.  Week  to  10  days  late.  Spots  cleaned  up. 
Last  sale  80  cents  to  85  cents  for  2’s. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  13,  1935 — Stringbeans:  70 
acres.  Burpee  and  Refugee  Green  Stringless  varieties. 
Just  starting  to  plant. 

SPINACH 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  May  14,  1935 — Crop  only 
50  to  60  per  cent  normal.  Pro  rata  deliveries.  All 
packers  in  Ozarks  report  crop  short  and  pro  rata  de¬ 
liveries  will  be  made,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  13,  1935— Crop 
80  per  cent. 

ASPARAGUS 

SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1935 — Present  con¬ 
dition  of  crops  in  this  territory  is  normal.  However, 
might  state,  that  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days  we 
have  been  experiencing  quite  a  few  cold  days  and  cold 
rains  and  this  naturally,  has  retarded  our  crop.  We 
believe  the  asparagus  will  be  a  little  heavier  this  year 
than  last,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  quite  a  few 
new  beds  being  cut,  that  were  not  yielding  last  year. 

PEPPERS 

SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1935 — Acreage 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

PUMPKIN 

SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1935— Acreage 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . — 

Large,  No.  2V2 . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60  ....„„ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.00  t^.OO 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  ........ 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  cz .  .42V4 . . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .^^V2  t.V6 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.76 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..............  .80  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.76 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.45  tl.50 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  tl.20 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.25 

Soaked,  No.  2^ . . . 

BEETSt 


Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut.  No.  2  Vi .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 3.26  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . .'. . 90  . 

Sliced.  No.  2Vi .  1-20  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  .75  ....... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bat.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

ExU'a  Standard,  No.  2 . -  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.25  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.15  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


HOMINY* 


Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  _. 

No.  2M!  . 70  ... 

No.  10  .  2.90  ... 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  . . . .  8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 80  „..._ 

No.  10  . . .  4.26  - 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  price*,  new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.85 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  ........ 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 77Vi . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.40  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.00  tl.l5 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 4,50  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . . .76  _ _ 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ 


No*.  io"7!i!.’.'.‘.’.".,,..'.".‘.3....-!~!!™  2776 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2.. . . 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2  Vi  .  1.00 

No.  3  _ _ 

No.  10  .  3.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 95 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16 


N.Y. 


T.80 


tl.OO 

fsTo 

tl.OO 

t3.40 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .65  . 

No.  2Vi  . 85  t.85 

No.  3  . 96  t.95 

No.  10  .  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 66  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 56  . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County..„ . 86  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.65  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 52Vi  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 52Vi . 

No.  2  . 82Vi  .821/0 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82Vi  t.80 

No.  2Vi  .  1.12Vi . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  I.O71/0 . 

No.  3  .  1.121/0 . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.60  t3.60 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 65 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  10  .  4.60 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2Vi  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vi..  1.7^  tl.76 

Fancy  .  *2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C.  1.60  tl.40 

Choice,  No.  21/2,  Y.  C .  1.80  tl.45 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C .  tl.80 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t'S-SO 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2Vi . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . .’. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


2.26  tl.80 

.  tl.70 

.  tl.50 

.  tl.45 

^75  t5.'75 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 7  7!7! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 7.'. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10. . 7!7!  .7.7!! 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2V2 .  2.40  *2.35 

No.  10s  .  9.00  t8.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  ox..  Factory . .  _...._ 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  2.00 


No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  2.16  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

Vi-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.00 

V4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  tl.75 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.Michigan,  No.  lu . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2V4 . 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

gooseberries* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . . 

No.  1  Juice . . . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


3.35  t3.50 
3.90  ....!!!! 
2.50  t2.00 


5.25 


6.60  t6.50 


5.00  . 

.  t2.00 

.  t2.20 

.  t2.35 


.60  . 

1.12V/.tl.OO 

3.60  . 

.65  . 

.76  . 

2.60  . 


OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

6  oz .  1.10  tl.05 

8  oz .  1.85  . 

10  oz .  2.10  t2.10 

Selects,  6  oz................................»— ........  . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.80  tl.85 

Flat.  No.  % .  t2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.42V4tl.30 

Flat.  No.  1 .  1.66  tl.60 

Flat,  No.  Vz .  1.17V4tl.l0 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%tl.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  V4 . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92Vit2.75 

Flat.  No.  V4 .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.00  t.95 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . ; .  1.22V6tl.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.15  *1.15 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

V4  Oil,  keyless... .  3.25  *3.25 

V4  Oil.  keys .  3.60  *3.60 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Oil.  Carton .  3.90  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.85  *2.85 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  *2.75 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  i/>s  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.65  . 

Blue  Fin,  V4s .  4.85  . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

Striped,  V4s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  Vzs  .  4.75  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  V4s.  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  ^s.  Fancy .  7.30  5.25 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.65  . 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canaers  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THAT’S  A  WORTHY  MISSION 

Reported:  What  is  the  professor’s  research  work? 

Professor’s  Housekeeper:  It  consists  principally  of 
hunting  for  his  spectacles. 

The  meek  little  man  was  walking  home  from  the 
funeral  of  his  big  masterful  wife.  Suddenly  a  roofing 
tile  fell  and  struck  him  on  the  head. 

“Gosh,”  said  he:  “Sarah  has  arrived  in  Heaven 
already.” 

“Well  fellows,  there  I  was  on  that  lonely  road,  miles 
from  nowhere,  with  a  blazing  car,  no  water,  no  fire 
extinguisher  or  anything.  What  do  you  imagine  I 
did?” 

One  of  the  Bored:  “Took  a  deep  breath  and  blew 
the  fire  out.” 

MORE  DELIGHTFUL  THAN  PERMANENT 

Campaign  Speaker:  Fellow  citizens — Ah — er — um, 
as  I  was  about  to  remark,  I  believe  that  the  generality 
of  man  in  general  is  disposed  to  take  an  undue  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  generality  of — 

Man  in  Audience:  “You  better  sit  down.  You’re 
coming  out  at  the  same  hole  you  went  in  at. 

A  STROKE  OF  GENIUS 

“How  did  you  make  your  neighbor  keep  his  hens  in 
his  own  yard?” 

“One  night  I  hid  a  half-dozen  eggs  under  a  bush  in 
my  garden,  and  next  day  I  let  him  see  me  gather  them. 
I  wasn’t  bothered  after  that.” 

SO  IT  GOES 

“Pay  your  taxes  with  a  smile,”  advised  Mrs.  Got- 
rocks. 

“I  should  love  to,”  said  Miss  Comely,  “but  they 
insist  on  cash.” 

Flapper  to  cop  at  busy  intersection:  What’s  the 
idea,  no  light  here? 

Guardian  of  the  law:  I’m  the  light  at  this  corner, 
lady. 

Her  Majesty:  Then  turn  green  so  I  can  cross! 

Little  Algernon  (to  the  old  lady  who  has  just 
arrived,  and  whom  he  has  never  seen  before)  :  So 
you’re  my  grandmother,  are  you  ? 

Old  Lady:  Yes,  on  your  father’s  side. 

Algernon:  Well,  you’re  on  the  wrong  side;  I’ll  tell 
you  that  right  now. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 

tne  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

♦ 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  O&n.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers, 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Povrer  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling:. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co„  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co„  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.  PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machine*, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  BrsM 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  VegcUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  , 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  S«* 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  particulars 


STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efFiciency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^JHanufaclurers  of  (Packers  Saniiartf  Gam 


. .  '3)'muon  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualitij  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


The  National  Association 

Pickling  Cucumber 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  PICKLING  CUCUMBER 

Developed  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers’ 
Association  and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  this  variety  has 
been  bred  to  meet  the  specialized  requirements  of  the  pickle  packing 
industry. 

The  fruits  are  dark  green,  well  rounded  with  thick,  firm  walls, 
nearly  cylindrical  and  having  good,  square  ends  and  very  few  flat  sides. 

Since  its  introduction  we  have  done  further  work  on  this  strain  to 
retain  and  improve  its  uniformity  in  these  characteristics. 

We  solicit  your  contract  order  for  seed  from  1935  crop. 


drnm^ra,  Int. 

Nm  i|atipn,  €onnpctimt 


